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Join the 
Catholic Literary 


Foundation 


Give your family a truly Catholic reading 

ram by becoming a member of this 

largest Catholic book club in America . . . 
do it NOW to obtair 


You Can Change 
the World 


By James Keller, M.M. 


You have been hearing about the Christopher 
Movement and how it has set fire to the lives of 
Catholics all over the country. Have you ever felt 
that maybe you should be doing something to bring 
Christ into the lives of other people? This book 
may be your answer. It tells how you personally 
can be a power for good in the world, no matter 
what your station in life or how busy you are. 

Using as examples hundreds of people who are 
already doing God's work in their own neighbor- 
hoods and communities, Father Keller shows how 
you too can bring Christian principles into the 
thick of everyday living. The world needs Christ 
and it is mainly through people like you it will 
get to know Him. Will you take up the challenge, 
the author asks? And if you don’t, who will? 


FOUNDATION Books Are Always Acceptable 

You Can Change the World adapts the Christopher idea to 
your own life. It is yours free if you join the Catholic Literary 
Foundation now. It is typical of the fine titles we offer from 
month to month. This is your opportunity to become a 
member of the book club that is Catholic all the way, from 
the free book you get when you join to every single selection 
that comes into your home. You can show these books to 
anybody with pride and feel with thousands of other families 
that you are building up a first-rate Catholic library in your 


home. 
Free Book Dividend 


A free book dividend is sent to you every time you have 

tchased five books. In this way, af no expense to you, you 
aquire a high quality assortment of Catholic books which 
have permanent value for you and your family. Each dividend 
book is carefully chosen, so that you can be sure the books 
in your home exemplify the finest in current literature. 


No Membership Dues 

There is no membership fee. You pay for each book as 
you receive it and you pay the regular publisher's price for it, 
plus 15 cents for postage and handling. All selections are 
modestly priced, some costing as little as $1.50. Each month 
you receive the Forecast, the magazine that tells you in advance 
about the next selection and gives information about other 
books which you may prefer to the current selection. 


The Best From All Publishers 
_The Foundation book selection committee chooses from the 
list of all publishers in order to bring you the best Catholic 
book currently being published. In this way, you are assured 
regular service in being provided every month with a fine 
Catholic book, whether it is fiction, biography, history, ot 
Spiritual reading. 


Use the Coupon Today 
Take advantage of this offer now by signing and returning 
the attached coupon. Your free book will come to you promptly. 
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spiritual values 
in every sphere, 
nook, and cranny 
of American life ... 


“ ... Stimulating, 
idea-packed... 
It is a startling 
book -- spirited, 
intelligent and 


persuasive.” 
Rochester Courier Journal. 


‘(FREE for joining the Catholic Literary Foundation now — 
n YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD 
§ CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 11-49) 

8 540 N. Milwaukee Street 

5 Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

& You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary 
® Foundation and send me, as my free enrollment premium, You Can 
g Change the World. | agree to buy at least five Foundation books a 
8 year and understand that a free book dividend will be sent to me 
g Cfter the purchase of every five books. 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
50 
"3 to *6°° 
single 


8 Minutes to Times Square 
Opposite St. Leo's; Mass daily 
Write for Booklet C 


George 


14 East 28: St 
Naw Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Vougue 


Hotel 











DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 
NO FLAME—NO DRIPPINGS 
CANDLES 


STRAYLINE'’S SAFETY 





USED BY SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
CHURCHES, CHOIRS & ORCHESTRAS 
LAST FOR YEARS 

Complete with batteries and color disc. $15.00 
doz., of more $14.75 doz. plus postage. Sample 
$1.50 postpaid. 

STRAYLINE PRODUCTS CO. 
63 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 














JESU XP PASSIO 





An offering of FIFTY CENTS 


to the P ist Mi 
China brings to your home this 





ies in 


beautiful Passionist emblem im- 
pressed on a red enameled rose. 
A soldered link, tarnish resistant 
chain completes this beautiful 
gift. Send offering in cash, check, 
or money-order to: 

The Passionist Missionaries 


P.O. Box 41 
Union City, N. J. 

















**Fuwo Black Boys” 


Epirors or Tue Sion: 

Congratulations to Clara Laidlaw and 
a hearty thanks for her masterpiece of 
literature which she has given in her short 
story, “Two Black Boys” (September 
issue ). 

Of the many stories which I have read 
in your magazine, this is by far the most 
beautiful. It is an editorial, a poem, and 
a song which needs no music. 

Cpt. Joseru B. CraBtTree 
Dow Air Force Base, Maine 


“What's Happened 
to the Family?” 


Eprtors oF THe SIGN: 

Bernard Frazier’s article, “What's Hap- 
pened to the Family?” stirred me to write 
this letter in protest. He is to be com- 
mended, certainly, for feeling that having 
babies is a form of beauty, a fact upon 
which my husband and I agree. However, 
I don’t think that having two children in 
a little over two years gives Mr. Frazier 
the authority to criticize other Catholics. 
Now if he had, say, six or more children 
I’d lend an ear. I'd say “Here’s a man 
who really loves children, who wants them 
in spite of all the trials and heartaches 
they give.” 

Mr. Frazier may very well say that he 
didn’t mean his article for people like us, 
but you’d be surprised how much damage 
an article like his can do. 

: (Mrs.) Ann E. Luna 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Epitors oF Tue SIcn: 

The article, ‘““What’s Happened to the 
Family?” struck such a deep chord in my 
heart that I can contain myself no longer. 

I’m in the hospital now with my fourth 
little treasure of a baby and have only 
recently celebrated my fifth wedding an- 
niversary. God has been good to bless us 
with these little souls. Both my husband 
and I feel exactly as do your Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Frazier. 

So few young married couples realize 
the depths of happiness and contentment 
absolute trust in God in this child-having 
aspect of marriage can bring. It is diffi- 
cult to be always fighting against the 
materialistic influences and advices about 
us, but we have everything worthwhile to 
gain and nothing to lose if we do. People 
like the Fraziers are the kind of friends 
we like to have, and articles such as his 















are so needed to encourage those who lad 
such Christian example. 

(Mrs.) Mary L. Kzougy 
Quebec, Canada 
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The Sign us Life r 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I see that Life of September 26th had, 
picture article on Notre Dame’s lal 
experiments with germfree life. Da) 
Francis, in the May issue of Tue Stcx, 
scooped them by a couple of month! 
Keep up the good work. 

GeEorGE FRAnxs 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prisonerin Africa Writes 


Epirors oF THe SIGN: 

I must really beg your pardon for daring 
to write this letter to you, but somehow] 
feel I should. I am writing from Niges 
West Africa. So that you may quickly kagy. 
my reason, I shall tell you who and #y 
I write. I am an Englishman fig 
Cheshire, England, and up to a monthe 
two ago I worked for the Nigerian 
ment. Owing to a motor accident, Im 
afoul of the law here and find myself a 
prison in Lagos. You can imagine how 
depressed I was feeling, especially when 
I consider myself entirely innocent. 

However, the Rev. Sister Superior of the 
Sisters of Holy Cross Convent, knowing] 
was a Catholic, contrived to bring m 
some books to read, amongst which wasa 
copy of Tue Sien. If you could only know 
how much pleasure I had in reading @ 
copy and how much consolation 
articles brought to me, but then I 
rambling. My reason for writing is to thank 
you and those like you who help to spread 
good Catholic reading to the world and to 
pray God’s blessing upon you—my only 
way of showing my appreciation. 

G. H. Pripczon 


H 
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Lagos Prison 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa 


“Stage and Screen” 


Eprrors or Tue Sion: 

The Summer Playguide by Mr. Cotter 
in the July issue should be in the files of 
every Catholic theater group! In fact each 
month’s issue brings us a most reliable A 
criticism of “Stage and Screen.” | 

Sister Mary Leora, B.V.M. 
Boulder, Colo. | | 





An Author Replies 


Epirors or Tue SiGn: 

It is inevitable that any story should 
meet with mixed response, and I am by no 
means offended that Francis Butler, io 
your “Letters” column for August, should 
have found my story, “Quality Folks,” les 
than acceptable. 

However, I should like to go on record 
as saying that the story was not intended 
te hold the Negro up to ridicule, and that 
I should be greatly pained if it had that 
effect among any significant number of 
readers. 

A native of Georgia and a convert to 
Catholicism, I have crusaded for equality 
of treatment for Negroes and whites even 
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THE HEART-WARMING STORY OF FATHER FLANAGAN, WHO SAID 


“There 2s no such thing 


as a Bad Boy” 
-AND PROVED IT! 


Yes, the vast, peaceful acres of Father Flanagan's 
Boys Town today and the thousands of boys who 
grew to useful manhood there are a living monu- 
ment to one of the great men of our time. Here 
is his magnificent story—beautifully, warmly and 
faithfully told by Fulton and Will Oursler. The 
publisher's edition is $3.00, but you may have 
your copy as a free Membership Gift! 


KEL: 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
ily Heading (lub 
FATHER FLANAGAN OF BOYS TOWN 
By Fulton Oursler and Will Oursler 
Father Flanagan founded his Boys Home 32 
years ago in an old house in Omaha; today, Boys 
Town is an incorporated village with world-wide 
fame. In it more than a thousand boys from 
six to eighteen live, work and learn. Father Flan- 
agan believed there were no bad boys, that any 
boy can be saved with understanding, security 
and love. The story of that belief and how it 
became a force in the nation’s life is told in full 
for the first time in ‘Father Flanagan of Boys 
Town.” Here is no mere factual treatise, but a 
book filled with humor, pathos, grief and hope— 
a real story of real human beings wonderfully 
told. It is an inspiring book every parent in 
America should read! Says Bob Considine: “The 
Ourslers have done a superb job of giving new 
life on earth, in print, to a unique humanitarian.” 
Read, below, how you may have a copy FREE— 
plus a free copy of “West of the Hill’—with 
membership in the Family Reading Club! 
ad 





HOME 


=e 


Boys Town—a city of boys of today 
who become the men of tomorrow— 
begins to take shape in this early 
picture. 


e FF 


FAMILY READING 
CLUB DOUBLE 
GUARANTEE 

First: the Club 
guarantees the ex- 
cellence of all its 
books. Second: if 
any selection meets 
with your disap- 
proval in any way, 
you may return it 
for full credit 
within 30 days after 
receiving it. 


oat 


The first five boys of Father Flanagan's 
Boys Home—which eventually came to 
thelter many thousands. 


know 
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. 
ALSO FREE to new membe-; 


“WEST OF THE HILL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 
You'll be enchanted by this story 
of a Maine girl and her escape 
from poverty and loneliness into 
the kind of life she thought was 
an impossible dream. Publisher's 
edition is $3.00, but your copy is 

free as your first Bonus 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


Yes, you_are invited to accept a copy of delivery charge) for the books you 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town” as a free after reading the colorful boo 


¢ Flanagan teaching school in the 
early days at Overlook Farm, where 
the city of boys began. 
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Now! 





urchase 
-review 
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Sis 


iBOTH FREE | 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FATHER FLANAGAN OF BOYS TOWN 


and 
WEST OF THE HILL 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 11S! 
Mineola, New York 


Please enroll me in the yo | Reading Club and 
send me the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift and first free Bonus Book, Each 
month you will send me a review of the Club's 
forthcoming selection—which I _ or 
teject as | choose. There are no membership dues 
or fees—only the requirement that I accept a mini- 
mum of four Club selections during the coming 
twelve months at only $1.89 each, plus postage 
gee handling. 
R 


Mas. 
Miss 


Street AND No. 


(Please Print) 


Crry ... LONE =e 
Ack, Ir 
OccuPaTIoON.... UNDER 21.......... 
Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
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Membership Gift when you join the Family 
Reading Club! We believe you will find 
this exciting new work one of the most 
richly-rewarding books you ever read. The 
publisher's edition is priced at $3.00, but 
you may have your copy free—and at the 
same time receive a copy of “West of the 
Hill” as your first free Bonus Book. Thus 
you get ‘wo wonderful books (worth $6.00 
in the publishers’ editions ) free if you join 
our book club at this time! 
The Fines? Book Each Month 

Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading Club 
standards, and our Editors then select the 
one book they can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are books every 
member of your family can read—books to 
be read with pleasure, discussed with de- 
light, and retained in the home library with 
pride. There is no charge for club member- 
ship beyond the cost of the books them- 
selves, and you pay only $1.89 each (plus 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


magazine you receive each month. It is not 

necessary to purchase a book every month— 

only four each year you retain membership. 
Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four selections 
you take. These books meet the Club’s high 
standards, and you can build up a fine home 
library this way. The purchase of books for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
prices of $2.75 to $3.50—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the free Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 
Join Now—Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club by sending you 
the two books described here FREE with 
membership. Just mail the coupon. How- 
ever, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 
time we urge you to mail the coupon now! 


e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
3 
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TO ITALY | 
FOR HOLY YEAR 


TWA is the only scheduled U. S. airline 
offering direct service to ROME 


Your dream of an inspiring pilgrimage to Rome and the shrines 
of Europe can quickly come true when you fly TWA. Rome is 
only 20% hours away from the U.S. by dependable 300-mph 


TWA Skyliners. 


BIG FARE SAVINGS FROM OCTOBER THROUGH MARCH 


The new, special reduced round-trip fares from the U.S. save 
you up to $225 over the old round-trip fares! And you can 


stay as long as 60 days! 


TWA HOLY YEAR TOURS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


TWA has arranged with leading tour operators for a series of 
attractive all-expense itineraries. You can enjoy a 14-day tour 
featuring Rome, Marseilles, Lourdes and Paris for as low as 
$750 from New York. (Based on TWA special reduced fares.) 


Itineraries which also include Lisbon, Fatima, Madrid, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Milan, Luzerne, Montreux, Geneva, Nice and 
Paris are available at slightly higher rates. Each tour of two or 
more passengers can be started on any day. 


Your travel agent will help. He'll arrange for TWA tickets, accom- 
modations, and advise you on passports, currency, etc., all at no 
charge to you. See him today, or call your nearest TWA ticket office. 


Across the US: and overseas... 


you can depend on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
“&.A.- EUROPE -AFPRICA-ASIA 
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Trans World Airline 
Dept. S., 60 E. 42nd Street 
New York City 17, New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send to me your free TWA Holy 
Year pilgrimage literature. Thank you. 








Zone. 


State. 
















to my own hurt, economically and soc 
My record in this respect will bear th 
closest inspection. I have never in my jj, 
knowingly discriminated against any per. 
son because of his skin color, and, God 
willing, I never shall. To do so is direc) 
contrary to the teachings of the Chun) 
as I understand them. 

My purpose in writing the “Willian 
stories, of which “Quality Folks” is 
second, is indeed to emphasize that th 
Church, as exemplified by the Trappiy 
monks appearing in the stories, is col 
blind when dealing with her children, 

I realize that the matter of Negro dial 
is a delicate one, since this device hy 
been largely employed for humorous effeg, 
My only answer to this is to say that I di 
not so use it in my stories and that I » 
nothing more reprehensible in its use thay 
in that of Irish, Scotch, hill-billy, or othr 
dialects which writers constantly use fy 
atmosphere. If I had had William and }j 
mother speak like Harvard graduates, | 
should have rightly set myself up as; 
laughingstock. 

And thanks for the many who have sen 
letters of praise of the stories, and which 
my busy life as a newspaper man has mak 
impossible to answer. 
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Grover Asies 
Savannah, Ga. 


“Cradle Catholics” 


Epirors oF THe SIGN: 

It is shocking indeed to read the letter 
signed “M. M.” in the September issue d 
your valuable magazine. We so-called 
“Cradle Catholics” are also born outside 
the Church, for only by the grace of God, 
after having received the holy Sacrament 
of Baptism, may we be properly termed 
Catholics. 

We may well emulate the good examplk 
shown by our converts, many of whom ar 
daily Communicants while the vast major 
ity of our “Cradle Catholics” are Sunday 
Catholics only. It should be part of ow 
main work in this life to help bring thow 
outside the Fold into the one true Church 


Juuia V. MacInerney 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 





























































The Sign and Labor 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

I would like to reply to several lettes 
in the September issue. These letters in- 
sultingly inferred that the Editors of Txt 
Sign were dishonest and deceitful in thei 
presentation of the facts on Taft-Hartley, 
Health Insurance, and other issucs and 
castigated them for their pro-labor and 
pro-public welfare stand. Obviously, the 
authors are so mired in their own prejudice 
and self-interest that they cannot accept 
any study, no matter how well documented 
and supported with facts and statistics, 
which is contrary to their opinions. These 
writers forget that organized labor, aided 
and influenced by the doctrines and 
leaders of the Church, played a great role 
in gaining for all of us the many benefits 
and high standard of living we have in 
this country. 

I am afraid that organized labor has 
another hard job ahead of it—the task of 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


Russias Atom Bomb 


HE announcement of an atomic explosion in 

Soviet Russia was followed by reassurances that 

we knew all along that the Reds would break 
the secret of atomic energy, that we had taken this 
into account, and that it does not alter the military 
or political situation. 

The motive for playing down the impact of this 
development was to avoid hysteria. The effect has 
been that honeyed words and half-truths have 
lulled many into a false sense of security. 

Russia’s possession of the atom bomb makes a 
great and dangerous change in the world situation. 

Only yesterday, military experts were telling us 
that our allies in Western Europe were practically 
helpless in the face of the tremendous Russian 
army of 5,000,000 men under arms, supplied with 
thousands of large tanks and aided by a powerful 
air force. The only debatable point was whether it 
would take them a few weeks or a few months to 
drive through Europe to the English Channel and 
the Mediterranean. All that held them in check 
was the realization that an invasion of Western 
Europe would bring us into the war, and we were 
the sole possessors of the atom bomb. According 
to our timetable, the Russians would not have the 
atom bomb before 1952, which allowed us several 
years to help rebuild the military power of Western 
Europe. 

And now, before we had done anything, just 
as we are at the stage of appropriating funds to 
arm our allies, we get the news that Russia has the 
atom bomb. No we-knew-it-all-along reassurances, 
however official, can convince us that we haven’t 
lost a crucial round in our struggle to contain the 
ambitious and aggressive Soviets. 

Due to possession of the atom bomb and geog- 
raphy, Russian military power is now predominant 
in Europe, and as political fortunes follow military, 
the Communist parties of Western Europe will 
again become the grave threat they were before 
the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact. 

With an assurance inspired by possession of the 
atom bomb, Soviet intransigence and belligerency 
in international relations will probably increase, 
delaying still further a peaceful world settlement 


and introducing a new period of distrust and war 
jitters. 

The picture is not altogether black, however. We 
still have a head start of four years in the manu- 
facture of the atom bomb; we have a strategic 
stock pile of improved-type bombs; we have much 
better long-range planes and air bases near Rus- 
sian territory; we have a much greater industrial 
potential. All of these add up to a caution sign to 
the rulers of the Kremlin that the path of conquest 
will not be short nor easy. 

The situation is just about this: a gang of 
brigands has come upon a store of arms that gives 
them about equal strength with the police. Will 
they, use it? Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo did. Per- 
haps Stalin has learned from them, but totalitar- 
ians are driven irresistibly by an inner compulsion 
to force the world into a mold of their own making. 


there is no reason to consider war inevitable. 

We should work with redoubled energy for 
disarmament or at least a drastic arms limitation; 
we should renew our efforts to establish a vetoless 
control agency for atomic weapons, with wide 
powers of ownership and management and com- 
pletely effective powers of inspection. 

Until agreements are reached which are valid 
in fact as well as in promise, we must continue to 
rearm ourselves and our allies at the fastest pos- 
sible rate; we must base our actions on the all-too- 
well-founded assumption that the aim of the Reds 
is world conquest and that only the presence of 
superior force will halt them. 

We owe this to ourselves. We owe it also to our 
allies who will find themselves under constant 
pressure to take the first step on the fatal road of 
compromise with the Russians. Any compromise 
on our part or theirs can end only in surrender. 


Fall. Sy crm 


Pier we should be hard-headed and realistic, 





Acme 
Konrad Adenauer receives kisses from his daughters after 
his election as Chancellor of West Germany. He has a dif- 
fieult job, and carping remarks from U.S. press don’t help. 


Harris & Ewing 
Left to right, Joint Chiefs of Staff: General Collins, 
Admiral Denfeld, Generals Bradley and Vandenberg. 
Co-ordination is less expensive and more effective. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


W Hen, at 12:01 a.m. October 1, 1949, Mr. Philip Murray 
called the United Steelworkers out on strike, few thoughtful 
people considered the action anything but regrettable. And, 
although it was Mr. Murray 
The Strike of who called the strike, the 
country must hold Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president of 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, equally responsible. The man who performs an 
action and the man who almost forces him to perform that 
action are certainly co-responsible. Mr. Fairless adopted an 
inflexible position, deliberately provoked the strike he knew 
would come and which now the whole nation deplores. 

It will be recalled that the steelworkers had asked a 
“package” totaling 30 cents an hour—12.5 cents in wages, 
11.23 cents to finance retirement pensions of $125 a month, 
and 6.27 cents for health and life insurance. When the 
presidential fact-finding board’s report was made public on 
September 10, it was found to have recommended that there 
be no wage increase and that the companies provide about 
6 cents an hour to give a worker a pension of $100 a 
month plus 4 cents an hour for social welfare. It proposed 
that both sides work out the details by next March 1. 

\lthough this recommendation was obviously far below 
what the union sought, the union nevertheless accepted it. 
The public reaction was almost unanimous that the fact- 
finding board had done a commendable job. But then, to 
the surprise of the country, the steel companies refused to 
accept the recommendation that they pay the whole cost 
of a pension and insurance program without employee con- 
tribution. The union, having foregone a wage increase and 
having accepted a decreased pension and insurance program, 
understandably insisted on the sole concession the board 
had made to labor. Over this a strike was precipitated that, 
for all Mr. Fairless or Mr. Murray knew, could plunge the 
whole nation into an economic tailspin, should the strike 
be long lasting. After all, 40 per cent of the nation’s manu- 
facturing industry and many of the railroads depend on 
steel. Halted production in these industries, layoffs, and 
shutdowns in a month or six weeks were the prospect both 
Mr. Fairless and Mr. Murray freely risked. 

The sole issue was whether employees should shoulder 
some of the pension and insurance costs. The public can- 
not help asking, is this issue important enough to justify 
what these two men chiefly are to blame for having brought 
to pass on October 1? Mr. Fairless stated he ‘was willing to 
pay the whole 10 cents recommended by the board just so 
long as the employees contributed something over and above 
in order “to pay the costs of adequate insurance and pension 
programs.” If the union is satisfied with “inadequate” pro- 
grams, is that sufficient reason for Mr. Fairless to co-sponsor 
a strike? Or, if Mr. Fairless was willing to pay the whole 
10 cents, did Mr. Murray have adequate grounds for a strike 
over the slogan “no employee contribution”? 


the Steelworkers 
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W ide World 
With prudence bred of popular front thinking, the U.S. 
stands by as China is engulfed. Center, Communist chief 
Mao Tze-tung greets his generals on a tour of Peiping. 


ia Religious News Service 
These two girls from Marion College, Ind. are weeding 


out indecent literature. Catholic colleges have started 
a national campaign. All Catholics should join. 





Harris & E 
Sen. McMahon of Atomic Energy Committee says that in 
the absence of international control “there is no other 
thing to do but increase our stockpile.” A grave necessity. 




























Moralists cannot condone nor will the public long tolerate 













































the highhandedness of this sort of thing. Public opinion | sfetY ° 
will not be ignored. Were it to be crystallized further al mission 
original Taft-Hartley lines, it would be unfortunate indeed be dem 
for all labor relations. This 
anxiety 
For nine months the trial of the eleven Communists had respect 
dragged on in New York City, and the end was not yet, For this dis 
nine months every stalling tactic ingenious legal minds gone to rem 
Communist could invent was for the 
4 Suetiniion tried, and here October was even fi 
: almost upon the sorely tried Israel 
of Faith patience of the court. And they ¢ 
then happened a little scene effectin 
in that court that shows the arrogant conceit of the Com. session 
munist mind. One of the counsels for the defense, Harry 
Sacher by name, presumed to issue a Party card to Jesus Brine 
Christ. attituc 
Judge Harold Medina was on the bench. United States ant le 
Attorney John F. X. McGohey, the prosecutor, stood by, 
Mr. Sacher began melodramatically, his voice rising: “The Ame 
early Christians used false names. They met in secret. They 
taught in secret. They did so many things more than this Fees 
evidence disclosed that if Mr. McGohey,” and here the voice 
rose to a shout, “were a contemporary of Jesus he would now, 
have had Jesus in the dock.” they é 
There was a stunned silence, broken only when Mr, about 
McGohey finally said, “Your Honor, I resent that.” “I don't enout 
blame you,” said the judge. With shaking voice the pros citize 
ecutor continued: “That is the most unconscionable thing They 
I have ever heard, Your Honor. I was born and raised in this they 
city. It is well known that I am a member of the Catholic Pe 
Church. I firmly and with all my heart believe that Jesus we t 
Christ is divine, that He is the Son of God, and to have it At 
said in this court room, where I am a member of the bar, Cath 
that I would have persecuted my God is an insult.” prop 
Che judge turned to Mr. Sacher and said: “Please refrain on. 
from any such references again, Mr. Sacher. That was quite 0 
























































































































improper. It was a terrible thing to say.” Counsel for the proj 
defense Sacher continued on with his argument as though tem) 
nothing at all had happened. The judge broke in: “You T 
don’t even apologize for it!” “I have no apologies to make,” agal 
he replied curtly. “The depths to which you can sink—" ena 
began the judge, and then stopped, slowly shaking his head. pre: 
fo Mr. McGohey, our admiration. For Mr. Sacher, our it t 
impartial prayers. full 
in 
It is with emphasized words and italicized print and under- sect 
lined protest that every Christian should insist upon the ae 
United Nations’ accepting the report of its own Commission 18 
on Palestine. ‘There is a = 
Jerasatem for potent movement in cloak- wil 
rooms and in public to have hel 
the Jews? the report of the Palestine 
Conciliation Committee set fir 
aside. The Israeli Government has already denounced this an 
plan for an international regime for Jerusalem and the sixty a9 
surrounding square miles. In fact, the New York Times te- 
ported that Israeli opposition is “fierce” and that “resistance of 
to the Jerusalem project is indicated even to the point of co 
armed force.” Already American Jewry is aroused, and sti 
Flushing Meadows will be the battleground whereon the th 
fate of the Holy Places will be decided. de 
The draft statute establishing a regime for the exercise 
of the “full and permanent authority” of the United Nations a 
over the Jerusalem area (including Bethlehem) provides for % 
a Jewish zone and an Arab zone, but gives neither sover- td 
cignty. Government would be in the hands of a United . 
Nations commissioner with various councils and tribunals 
functioning under him. The chief aim of the statute is the ‘ 
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safety of the Holy Places, and it would belong to the com- 
missioner to maintain free access to them. Both zones would 
be demilitarized. 

This statute goes a long way toward alleviating the 
anxiety of Christendom that its rights in Jerusalem will be 
respected. And, if the Jews of the world continue to protest 
this disposition of the United Nations, they would do well 
to remember that the same United Nations made it possible 
for them to have a Jewish state at all. With no clear title 
even from the United Nations for occupying all the land 
Israel now possesses, in asserting claim to Jerusalem will 
they thwart the wishes and the rights of Christendom as 
efectively as they did those of the Arab world? The current 
session of the United Nations will tell the story. 


Buc grateful for small blessings, we are touched by the 
attitude of sweet reasonableness with which certain Protest- 
ant leaders endeavor to strangle the Catholic Church in 
the United States, They dread 
American Freedom, the day when the Catholic 

public will be big enough 
Protestant Power to throw its weight around 

as the Protestant churches do 
now, and they are fighting to forestall such an event. But 
they are very sweet about it. They say to us: We are alarmed 
about you, for we are sure that, as soon as you are strong 
enough, you will make us Protestants into second class 
citizens. So we must fight to make you second class citizens. 
They sigh over the sad necessity of it. But, as we noted, 
they do it very sweetly. 

Perhaps it is time for us to break down and confess that 
we too are alarmed. We too say it with a reluctant sigh. 

American Protestants generate their alarm over American 
Catholics, not by looking back at our record, but by peering 
prophetically forward and forecasting what we will do later 
on, They concede that our slate is clean up to the present. 

Our alarm concerning them, however, is not based on any 
prophetic snooping into the future. It is based on con- 
temporary fact, and it frightens us. 

There is, for instance, the organized Protestant agitation 
against the Massachusetts Birth Control Law. That law was 
enacted in the latter part of the last century through the 
pressure of Protestant public opinion. Protestants sponsored 
it because they considered birth control something shame- 
fully immoral. At that time, Catholics had little influence 
in Massachusetts and were treated like much less than 
second class citizens. But now Protestant leaders have de- 
aeed that birth control is no longer immoral. Rather, it 
is something of a civic duty. And they practically accuse 
us of saddling Catholic doctrine on their backs, because we 
will not conform to the current styling of their morals and 
help them repeal their own law. 

That is the kind of thing which alarms us. Tampering 
first with the law of God, then attempting to build up a 
civil law to correspond with that sacrilege, then bringing 
moral pressure to bear on us to make us collaborate. 

There is also the messy divorce situation and the train 
of broken homes and neglected children which litter the 
country. Responsibility lies with legislative and administrative 
standards which stem from current Protestant opinion on 
the morality of divorce. No part of it can be laid on the 
doorstep of the Catholic Church. 

The campaign for the legalization of mercy killing has 
a sizable number of Protestant clergymen behind it. They 
apparently have the blessing of their church on their under- 
taking, since their church does not effectively disown nor 
censure them. 

Regularly, Protestant church conventions resolve that we 
can and should find a modus vivendi for getting along with 
Communism. Certainly, there is such a modus vivendi; and 
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A 
Labor still suffers from enemies within. Left- : 
Albert Fitzgerald was re-elected president of U.E. He co 


been called one of the “C 


inded misleaders.” 





News Service 


Religious 
Father Lombardi, S.J. brought his crusade of love to the 
New World. He predicts the collapse 
pray Communistic hate will be suglenedl by Christian love. 


of Communism. We 


International 


These children of Downers Grove, Ill. can’t enter school 


because they live in a trailer, 
pay taxes, but their children st 


still « 


no taxes. Catholics 
l can’t get federal aid. 
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Elena Marakova of Havrana, Slovakia enjoys a glass of 


milk distributed by UN Children’s Emergency Fund. This 
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is the charity that makes friends and unites nations. 
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The newest thing at the Leipzig Fair—Communist posters. 
One above shows Pres. Truman in an SS uniform with 
doliar-sign insignia. For an old ally, a knife in the back. 





it is not hard to find. It consists simply in lying down and 
letting mad, little Commie tyrants trample on our 
It consists also in shoving Christ back into His tomb 
sealing the entrance. Unfortunately, we are perverse e 
to be less than enthusiastic. In fact, in line with the 
political opinion in America, we find it decidedly dis 

Then there is the growing Protestant support of ar. 
ism. Five Protestant bishops are named on the Nationg 
Committee of the Civil: Liberties Union, which in 1947. 
backed such causes as: closing public school buildings wp 
all religious teaching and opening public school auditor} 
to Communist groups; the right of publishers to send n 
publications through the mails and to feature in their 
lications—without penalty—bloodshed, lust, and crime; 
munity from indictment for Communist Party officials 
opinions allegedly advocate overthrow of the Government 
canceling of all released time for religious instruction, ; 

It may be true that human wolves have civil rights. But 
a bishop is essentially a man whose job is to feed and pro 
tect his sheep. So we feel entitled to be both puzzled 
alarmed when we see these shepherds hoisting the wolf 
the fence into their sheepfold, and then picking his teeth 
for him after he has finished dining on their lambs, 

This is a small sample of what Protestantism has done 
and is doing in the United States. We frankly shudder at 
what it might be doing twenty-five years from now. 

But, in saying so, we hope we have been sweet about it 


Tue Nation has filed a petition with the Supreme Court ig 
Albany County, New York, asking the court to lift the bam 
laid on it by New York school authorities. In these day 

when Supreme Court dec 
Democracy Can sions may depend as mud 

on the judicial liver as on 
Be a Racket the Constitution, we would 
not risk a guess as to how 
the court might find in this case. But, if the Nation is tf 
stored to the magazine racks of the public schools as @ 
standing insult to the Catholic public, then the only way 
Catholics can obtain equity will be by insisting that equiv 
alently insulting material be procured so that Protestants, 
Jews, and Negroes may come in for their share of contempt 
The court will be implying exactly that. 

Under a constitution so interpreted, democracy would 
not be a political system which grants equal rights to every- 
one. It would be a system which would guarantee equal 
rights only to the man who was willing to be a rogue. 

For the court would be saying: American democracy does 
not protect a man from being lied about. It merely permits 
him to lie in retaliation. It doesn’t protect his daughter 
from violation. It simply permits him to violate the daughter 
of the man who violates his. It doesn’t save him from 
traitors. It allows him to be a traitor too. Specifically to 
Catholics the court would be saying: You must swallow the 
Nation, but why not make Episcopalians and Jews swallow 
something equally unpalatable. To us, this seems like under- 
writing anarchy. 

Wouldn't you think that this idea would occur to the 
people who are backing the Nation, and that they would 
pull up short to avoid some sort of Catholic retaliation? 
Wouldn't you think that they would want to keep the 
Nation out of the schcols lest we insist on dragging The 
Cross and the Flag or the writings of Julius Streicher into 
them? 

Actually, no. They know we would not do a thing like 
that. Because they know that we are too decent to do it. 
So they play our virtue against us, as Christ’s enemies 
played His against Him. 

And they have petitioned the Supreme Court in Albany 
County, New York, to help them get away with it. 
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HEN a Senate colleague stepped 

up to congratulate J. Howard 
McGrath on his appointment as At- 
torney General, he added a somber 
note of warning. 

“With all the furor over Commu- 
nists and witch-hunting, Howard, it 
won't be an easy job,” he said. 

“Senator,” replied McGrath candidly, 
“lL hate easy jobs.” 

Debonair, dignified James Howard 
McGrath would have to think a long 
time to remember when he has had 
an easy job in his forty-five (forty-six 
on November 28) years of life. At the 
age of seven, he was trying to sell 
apples at a beach resort where vaca- 
tionists showed a pertinacious prefer- 
ence for hot dogs and soda pop. As 
wartime Governor of war-production- 
conscious Rhode Island, he used to say 
that “every day brings a new head- 
ache.” When he became Chairman of 
the dissension-ridden Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and President Tru- 
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é llates Kasy Jobs 


by JOSEPH NOLAN 


The new Attorney General has a lot of hard work cut out for him. 


Fortunately he is used to it and loves it 


man’s 1948 campaign manager, he 
changed that to “every day brings one 
hundred new headaches.” 

Now, in an uneasy world where Com- 
munism is a threat and witch-hunting 
a tempting talisman, J. Howard Mc- 
Grath has moved into the most respons- 
ible legal post in the United States. 

In masterminding the Government's 
home-front fight on Communists, Mc- 
Grath is constantly faced with this 
problem: how to root out subversive 
elements without simultaneously smear- 
ing thousands of loyal citizens. 

It's a ticklish problem that must be 
handled with scrupulous care, fairness, 
and adherence to the facts. Those who 
know McGrath are confident this is the 
way he will handle it. 

Most lawyers, if offered the Attorney 
Generalship, would grab it before you 
could say “whereas.” Not so with Mc- 


Grath. When the President asked him 
how he'd like to run “the biggest law 
office in the world,” McGrath paused 
for a moment, then replied: 

“Mr. President, I'd like a few days 
to think about it.” 

When McGrath was appointed At- 
torney General, there were murmurs of 
“politics” from some Republicans. They 
argued that McGrath, without any par- 
ticular qualifications for the job, was 
merely being paid off for his contribu- 
tion to the President's victory at the 
polls. These critics, however, overlooked 
the fact that McGrath was no stranger 
to the Justice Department. He had put 
in six years as United States District 
Attorney for Rhode Island, under the 
supervision of the department, and had 
served one year as Solicitor General, 
the second most important post in the 
department. 
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In his new role, McGrath is on call 
from the White House for legal advice, 
particularly on bills passed by Con- 
gress and sent to the President for his 
signature. The chief executive also 
looks to his Attorney General for legal 
opinions concerning the exercise of 
special emergency powers. 

The Attorney General sets the pat- 
tern of federal justice throughout the 
United States. He has a major voice 
in determining what kind of federal 
judge or district attorney is appointed 
when a vacancy occurs. He can see that 
all offenders are impartially prosecuted, 
or he can yield to political pressure and 
refrain from seeking an indictment. 

When he took office, McGrath an- 
nounced that he would insist on “vig- 
orous enforcement” of the antitrust 
laws. He lost no time in backing up 
that statement. Barely three weeks after 
the swearing-in ceremonies, he filed a 
civil antitrust suit to break up the 
Great Adiantic & Pacific Tea Company's 
vast food empire into seven independ- 
ently owned retail chains. 

The President’s new lawyer is a man 
of strikingly different personality from 
his predecessor, Tom Clark. He has 
none of Clark’s homey Texas manner- 
isms or his intimate, “How ya’ doin’?” 
approach. 

It was once said of Clark that he 
could endure anything except being 
disliked. McGrath, like most ambitious 
politicians, has stepped on some toes 
and made some enemies, and he admits 
it. 

He is a brisk, businesslike man of 
medium build who has little time for 
small talk. He is precise in dress and 
speech. His well-tailored appearance 
(his wife picks out his clothes) and 
rhythmic gait exude easy self-assurance. 

Despite his preoccupation with the 
business at hand, however, he possesses 
a suave amiability and a quiet sense of 
humor. 

At the Democratic Party’s August 
dinner in Washington, he roguishly in- 
troduced romantic Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley as “the squire of Paducah 
and the new ‘Spirit of St. Louis’.” 


Fay the election, when asked if 
the President planned to punish 
those Democrats who were lukewarm 
in their support, McGrath replied with 
a sly smile that he thought Mr. Tru- 
man would be willing to forgive “venial 
sins,” but that he would be tough on 
the “mortal sinners.” 

A devout Catholic, McGrath attends 
Mass frequently during the week and 
always before an important occasion. 
Prior to taking the oath of office as 
Attorney General, he assisted at a 
private Mass in his home with his 
mother, his wife Estelle and his twelve- 
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year-old son David. It was offered by 
the Rev. Daniel Galliher of Providence 
College, who has been McGrath's 
spiritual adviser since his student days. 
Father Galliher also said Mass in Wash- 
ington for McGrath the day he was 
sworn in as United States Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The $15,000 McGrath receives as a 
Cabinet officer is only a small part of 
his income. In his home state, he has 
profitable banking, real estate, and 
insurance interests, and his fortune 
has been variously estimated between 
$1,000,000 and $8,000,000. McGrath 
himself scoffs at these figures. 

J. Howard McGrath got his money 
—as he got everything else—by good 
old-fashioned hard work. 

“There’s never been anything color- 
ful about me,” he says. “I've just had 
to work like the devil.” 

Son of an Irish immigrant, Howard 
was born November 28, 1903 in the 
little Rhode Island mill town of Woon- 
socket, just across the border from 
Massachusetts. Scarcely a_ shillelagh’s 
throw away in Boston, another member 
of the Truman Cabinet—Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin—had been 
born two years before. Through the 
years their political careers were des- 
tined to cross at many points. 

The McGrath family (there were 
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e Nothing is ridiculous except the 
fear of being so. 
—FAUCONNIER 
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four children altogether) soon moved 
to East Providence, where Howard grew 
up. At St. Joseph’s parochial school and 
LaSalle Academy he made good grades 
but never had time for athletics. He 
was always too busy working. A young- 
ster earnest beyond his years, he sold 
neckties in a department store and 
flowers in a five-and-ten. 

A newspaper subscription contest 
brought Howard to the attention of the 
paper’s owner, United States Senator 
Peter G. Gerry, who took an immediate 
liking to the lad. Howard soon became 
a cog in the Gerry political machine. 
While at Providence College, he or- 
ganized the Young Men’s Democratic 
League of Rhode Island and became 
its first President. : 

“It was in college,” McGrath recalls 
now, “that I decided on politics as a 
career. It seemed to me to hold out 
tremendous possibilities for advance- 
ment and constructive work. 

“The Republicans were solidly en- 
trenched in Rhode Island in those days. 
Some of the older Democrats were in- 
different to party setbacks because they 
usually managed to get minority ap- 





pointments if they lost. But we 
people were not satisfied, so we 
busy and tried to do something aboy 
a 

In 1928, with Gerry's backing, Mc 
Grath became vice-chairman of th 
Democratic State Committee while , 
student at Boston University Lay 
School. Two years later, at 
seven, he was Democratic State chai. 
man and admittedly a young man op 
the way up. 

The election year of 1932 found Me 
Grath plumping for Franklin D. Roos. 
velt for President and Theodore Francis 
Green for Governor of Rhode Island. 
Both were elected, and in 1934 FDR 
appointed McGrath as United State 
District Attorney for Rhode Island, 













URING the next six years of polit 

ical turmoil in Rhode Island, he 
adroitly built up his own political or 
ganization. In 1940, he felt it was ripe 
for a test. He ran for Governor agains 
the popular Republican incumbem, 
William H. Vanderbilt, and was 
elected. He repeated in 1942 and 1944, 
running 54,000 votes ahead of FDR 
in the latter year. 

McGrath's administration in the 
state capitol was highlighted by enact 
ment of his cash sickness insurance plan 
for workers, establishment of a state 
curative center where injured industrial 
employees could get free rehabilitation 
treatments, and inauguration of a 
separate juvenile court system. 

As leader of the Rhode Island del- 
egation to the Democratic National 
convention of 1944, McGrath was con- 
vinced that Henry A. Wallace would 
hurt the ticket if he should be re 


































































































































































































nominated for Vice President. He ap 
knew very little about Sen. Harry Tre ethic 
man of Missouri, but he liked what he Rec 
had heard of his record as chairman BC 
of the Senate War Investigating Com- not 
mittee. When the two met in the lobby sm« 
of the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Mc ad 
Grath assured Truman that Rhode ni 
Island would back him if he were a wit 
candidate. an 
The following day, McGrath got a Re 
telephone call from Postmaster General ome 
Frank Walker. Roosevelt, he said, 
wanted Truman as his running mate. lat 
Would McGrath make a_ seconding in 
speech? He'd be glad to. bas 
That night when he had _ finished sp 
and was pushing his way through the @ 
milling throng at the convention le 
McGrath chanced to pass the Missouri Ee 
delegation’s section. Harry Truman, “ 
seated on the aisle, clasped his hand Pp 
warmly. 
“Son,” he said, “I will never forget oO 
you.” A 
B 
(Continued on Page 78) f 
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Stella Adler 


OU don’t have to be a Communist 

or fellow traveler to get a job or sell 
a play on Broadway—but it helps! The 
eficiently organized, grimly determined 
Red cell which operates in the theater 
is cleverly and successfully fostering the 
notion that the road to stardom is 
smoother for the “politically conscious.” 

To the average young hopefuls ar- 
tiving on the strect of dreams armed 
with Pepsodent smiles, slim bank bal- 
ances, and drama school diplomas, this 
Red racket is both a surprise and a 
snare, 

They read the petitions which circu- 
late with amazing speed and frequency 
in the theatrical sector. They become 
targets for the drugstore oracles who 
spread the leftist political credo over 
cokes between job-hunting treks. They 
learn lessons in pressure technique at 
Equity meetings, when the rabid Reds 
use every trick in the book to get a 
point across. 

They may even be invited to join 
one of the cellar acting groups which 
flourish in Greenwich Village and the 
Broadway side streets, where they soon 
find themselves dedicated to the ad- 
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Frederic March 


Using the dupes that flutter around 


the red flame, the Communists are 


burrowing into the theatrical world 


vancement of the left-wing playwrights 
and imported ideas. 

By this time they have been con- 
ditioned to the belief, partly true, that 
the swiftest progress and the meatiest 
roles are reserved for those who take 
the left fork in the road. 

Most of these aspiring Bernhardts 
and Barrymores never gave the political 
aspects of an acting career any thought 
at all. Stanislavsky’ and Shakespeare 
comprised the curriculum in workshop 
and school, but the Broadway ap- 
prentices soon learn that Stalin fits into 
the picture as well. 

The young playwright is also taught 
left-wing demands early in the game. 
Whatever rosy ideas he may have had 
about writing the great American epic 
soon go into the discard. If he exhibits 
any talent at all, he is persuaded to 
channel it along the lines laid down 
by the arbiters of the “liberal” drama. 

He finds himself prodded into doing 


by 
GEORGE A. McGUIRE 


sagas of social significance or proletarian 
protest in order to win the attention 
of the producers and the plaudits of 
the metropolitan critics. While the men 
who produce and review the current 
plays may have private views on the 
subject, most have allowed themselves 
to be railroaded into the belief that 
New York audiences demand plays 
loaded with the pink philosophy. 
Faced by such a barrier to success, 
the would-be O'Neill knows he must 
conform or go back to writing obits in 
Syracuse. Most of them succumb to 
what Broadway calls “common $en§$e.” 
After all, he has examples of how 
to become a_ successful playwright. 
Hasn't Arthur Miller won prizes and 
earned many, many capitalist dollars 
for his leftist epic, Death of a Salesman? 
Doesn't Lillian Hellman, the “Pasion- 
aria” of the playwrights and perennial 
petition signer, do mighty well for her- 
self whenever she takes time out to 
write a “social” drama? Isn’t Garson 
Kanin making a neat thing of smooth, 
slick, sophisticated dramas with slightly 
veiled messages? Didn't his sister-in-law, 
Fay Kanin, make a meteoric rise from 
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obscurity with Goodbye My Fancy, in 
which a conservative college prexy is 
given “the treatment’? 

How well the commissars have done 
their work in sponsoring the Red cause 
in the theater is on the record for all 
to see. Vocal in pushing their demands 
at Equity meetings, active in organiz- 
ing for the myriad pet projects of the 
Party, vicious in the Kremlin techniques 
of backbiting and blacklisting, the 
Broadway commandos of Communism 
never sleep. At least not when there 
is any chance open to them to advance 
the racket. 

Just how far their influence extends 
is perhaps best indicated by the im- 
portance of those who dutifully sign 
the guest register at Communist-backed 
culture conferences or afhx their mar- 
quee names to protests, demands, and 
petitions. From Paul Robeson to Gene 
Kelly, the list is painfully familiar. 
\nyone who has worked in a Broadway 
company or been connected in any 
way with the legit knows the routine. 
\ Peekskill affair, a high court con- 
viction, a deportation threat and, 
presto!, the petition bearers start mak- 
ing the backstage rounds. 

One young actor of this writer's ac- 
quaintance refused to sign a_ protest 
condemning Frank Fay at the time of 
his celebrated clash with the Commies. 
The actor was working then for a well- 
known “liberal” producing outfit and 
had been promised a role in the group’s 
next play. He was, incidentally, the 
only player in the show who refused 
to sign the demand that Fay be re- 
moved from his Equity post. 

When casting time came around, he 
was firmly told that there was no 
chance for him in the new production. 
No reason was given, but some months 
later he learned from a friendly di- 
rector that he had been turned down 


Gene Kelly. When the Reds 
protest, his name appears 
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solely because he had refused to sup- 
port an obviously Red campaign. 

A girl dancer in the cast of a hit 
musical was subjected to considerable 
dressing-room abuse by co-workers for 
a similar reason. Not only did she re- 
fuse to submit to political dictation, 
but committed the unpardonable sin 
of defending her religious beliefs when 
they were ridiculed. Only the closing 
of the show interfered with her plan 
to take the matter to the Equity 
Council. 

Some shows are hotbeds of left-wing 
agitation backstage and the focus of 
comrade acclaim out front. The cur- 
rent Death of a Salesman is a good 
example. Producer Kermit Bloomgarden 
was a sponsor of the infamous Waldorf 
Culture Conference, listed as subversive 
by the Department of Justice; the play's 
author, Arthur Miller, has been as- 
sociated with left-wing groups since be- 
fore the success of his first play, All My 
Sons, in which he attacked the capital- 
ist system with great fervor; director 
Elia Kazan has carried on a frank filir- 
tation with the extreme left since his 
Group Theater days; the star, Lee J. 
Cobb, is notorious for his support of 
transmission-belt outfits; and the prin- 
cipal featured player, Arthur Kennedy, 
is another of the Waldorf Conference 
rooters. 

It may be coincidence that so many 
of the boys got together in one pro- 
duction. But, to anyone who has been 
in theater work more than five min- 
utes, the real reason is obvious. 


HIS September, Soviet culture prop- 

agandists sponsored a Continental 
Peace Conference in Mexico City. The 
gang was all there, and those who 
couldn’t make it sent greetings and 
felicitations. 

Eager to dance to the Kremlin polka 
were such reliables as Clifford Odets, 
most successful of the proletarian play- 
wrights; Uta Hagen, who signs so many 
petitions and works for so many of 
the pet causes one wonders how she 
finds time to star in A Streetcar Named 
Desire; Katherine Dunham, self-styled 
expert of the West Indian dance cult; 
those three stalwarts of the Red front, 
Paul Robeson, Charlie Chaplin, and 
Donald Ogden Stewart; and the al- 
ways-eager Dorothy Parker—she of the 
frayed wit. 

The Waldorf razzle-dazzle produced 
a higher grade turnout. In fact that re- 
union brought together the full cast 
of Broadway's Red supporters, simper- 
ing onstage in the bright glare of the 
deep pink footlights. There was José 
Ferrer, who can always be depended 
on for support of the bigger projects; 
J. Edward Bromberg and Morris Car- 
novsky, two oldtime faithfuls; Lee 


Mady Christians. Among 
the left-wing vigilantes 


Cobb; Lillian Hellman; Rose Hobart; 
Stella Adler; Will Greer; Sam Wana- 
maker; Judy Holliday; Gale Sonder. 
gaard; Howard da Silva; and two highly 
publicized newcomers, Marlon and 
Jocelyn Brando. They are brother and 
sister, making rather remarkable prog. 
ress in the theater; he as star of 4 
Streetcar Named Desire, and she a 
the nurse in Mr. Roberts. 

Producer Herman Shumlin, 
feud with the vehemently anti-Red 
Tallulah Bankhead is a_ Broadway 
legend, was also on hand. So were 
Garson Kanin, the producer-writer- 
director husband of Ruth Gordon; 
composers Marc Blitzstein and Morton 
Gould; Lynn Riggs, author of Green 
Grow the Lilacs on which Oklahoma 
was based; choreographers Helen Tam- 
iris and Michael Loring; producer 
Victor Samrock, and designer Lee Sim- 
onson. All eagerly sponsored an affair 
that was never suspected of being any- 
thing more than a Communist clam 
bake. 

How are the Communists able to en- 
list the support of so many theater peo- 
ple? Actors are notoriously susceptible 
to flattery and to publicity. The com- 
rades, keen judges of human nature, 
are also aware of the value of star 
names on letterheads and rally plat 
forms. By cajolery and flattery they 
have succeeded in borrowing the serv- 
ices and the reputations of dozens in 
the make-believe world, many of whom 
should have the intelligence to know 
the Red technique by this time. 

Actually a very small percentage of 
the names you see on the round-robin 
letters and the committee rosters are 
card-carrying Party members. Many are 
dupes who shudder at the mere thought 
of not being considered a “liberal.” The 
Commies have capitalized on_ this 
modern bogey to the nth degree. Few 
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of the committees organized to front 

for the Reds claim to be anything 

more than mildly radical. Actually, as 

Louis Budenz ‘has pointed out, the 
are really rated as dopes by those 

who pull the strings in Party head- 
ers. 

“I'd never work again,” one elderly 
actor told me, “if I ever came out and 
told those fellows off. They're all over 
the place, and they don’t mind letting 
you know their power.” That's a typical 
reaction from those who fear to speak 
out against a subtle form of terrorism 
and an unwritten blacklist being put 
to good use in the theater today, The 
bit players; the supporting actors, who 
remember when a man’s political or 
religious beliefs were of no importance 
on Broadway; and the youngsters just 
starting the long climb to the top are 
the victims of this Capone approach. 
You just don’t speak your mind about 
Communism on Broadway these days. 
At least, if you want to work, you don’t. 

Control of the theater is one of the 
prime ideological goals of Soviet in- 
filtration. It is being approached from 
every conceivable angle. Latest pet 
project is the “laboratory” acting 
group in which young players and 
technicians get both their training and 
indoctrination at the same time. Unlike 
the sincere Little Theater groups, 
which attempt to foster a love of the 


drama on both sides of the footlights, 
many of these loft groups merely serve 
a sounding boards for embryonic play- 
wrights and as reservoirs of streng.h for 
the future. 


In the actor's union, Actor's Equity, 


a situation similar to that found in 
countless other organizations of workers 
and artisans still exists. Due to the 
apathy of the majority, which allows 
the cliques to take over and run things 
to suit themselves, various incidents 
have popped up in recent years to give 
the rank and file cause for concern. 

The aggressive attitude of the ex- 
treme left minority has made any at- 
tempt to heal the breach caused by 
the clashes of the past almost impos- 
sible. The Fay incident caused a cleav- 
age which will take years to mend. 
Actually the Reds in Equity—just as 
in other unions—have no desire to 
form a united front. Like their mentors 
on the international scene, they be- 
lieve firmly in the “divide and con- 
quer” adage. 

When the Independent Committee 
of the Arts and Sciences merged with 
the Communist-inspired Progressive 
Citizens of America, it didn’t leave 
many of the glamour dupes outside the 
fold—at least none of those whose 
names still had selling value. In the 
campaign to take over control of the 
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entertainment (and propaganda) field, 
the Party needs every prominent figure 
it can corral. 

The list of those who have lent their 
prestige, their time, and their financial 
support to suspect causes is long. It is 
also a never-ending source of amaze- 
ment to those who cannot quite under- 
stand how high-salaried and soft-living 
personages do everything in their 
power to speed the day when they be- 
come merely faceless forms in marching 
labor brigades. Perhaps they hope their 
present support of such a regime re- 
serves special privileges in that utopia. 

Is it any wonder that the starry-eyed 
newcomer falls victim to the Party line 
when faced with the galaxy of estab- 
lished names rounded up by the front 
organizations. Frederic March; Orson 
Welles; Florence Eldridge; Humphrey 
Bogart; Sylvia Sydney; Melvyn Douglas; 
Franchot Tone; Larry Parks; Danny 
Kaye; Walter Huston; Henry Fonda; 
Betty Garrett; Alfred Drake, star of 
Kiss Me Kate; Eddie Cantor; Larry 
Adler and Paul Draper, now suing a 
Connecticut woman because she scanned 
their records and called them pro-Com- 
munist; Katherine Hepburn; Judy Gar- 
land; Canada 
Marsha Hunt; McCormick of 
South Pacific; those vigilantes of the 
left-wing—Philip Loeb, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, Sam Jaffe, and Mady Christ- 
Lionel Stander; Elmer Rice; 
Cheryl Crawford, producer of Briga- 
doon; Margaret Webster; Ira Gershwin; 
Benny Goodman; Artie Shaw; George 
Couloruis; Edward Chodorov; 
Hart; and others too numerous 
unimportant to mention. 

The real tragedy lies in the fact that 
the youngster coming to Broadway to- 
day is not fully equipped to counteract 
the lies, the propaganda, and the dis- 
tortions of the smooth-talking salesmen 
of subversion. Many have not had 
more than a casual acquaintance with 
religious training; others already have 
fallen under the influence of profes- 


Lee; Lena Horne; 


Myron 


ians; 


Moss 
and 
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sors who are themselves victims of the 
Red deceit, while the rest play along 
with the Commie crowd for whatever 
material advantage it may bring. 

“All the fun has gone out of the 
theater,” said producer Arthur Hopkins 
not so long ago. In more ways than 
one he is correct. The “new” theater 
of today is often more grim than gay, 
content to serve as a mouthpiece for 
the reactionaries of the left. 

Many of the Communist-inspired 
plays are hits, not because audiences 
willingly support such trash but because 
the Red message is cleverly concealed. 
Top stars are often induced to appear 
in shows penned, primarily to further 
the Moscow line, by playwrights skilled 
in the technique of diluting propa- 
ganda with glossy superficialities. 
“There are producers, stars, and dram- 
atists in the theater today who are 
fighting the Red element and are de- 
termined to give audiences the sort of 
entertainment they seek. This group is 
still in the majority, but gradually, per- 
sistently, and cleverly the left-wing 
tribe is making progress toward dom- 
ination of the theater. 

Unlike the lilies of the field, the 
comrades are hard at work. They toil 
and spin, continually forming new 
committees, backing new causes to aid 
this or suppress that. They have little 
difficulty in gathering dupes to flutter 
around the red flame. 

At what point they can, or will, be 
stopped is dificult to say. It certainly 
won't come before the straight-thinking 
elements in the theater roll up their 
sleeves and start to eliminate the Party 
pixies. Nor before audiences decide to 
end their support of plays and players 
foolish enough to provide the Commies 
with window dressing and glamour. 

Perhaps we must return to the 
Christian concept of the drama and 
toss out the pseudo liberalism and 
strident secularism which have com- 
bined to lay the groundwork for Com- 
munist progress in the theater. 


A A gentleman from Kentucky was 
spending a few weeks with friends in 
New York and was the honored guest 
at several parties. Bourbon seemed to 
be the Southerner’s favorite drink, 
and one of the other guests noticed 
that the visitor always closed his eyes 
when he drank. He ventured to ask 
the reason. 

“Well, suh,” drawled the Southern 
good likkah, mah mouth watahs—and 
mah drinks.” 


gentleman, “when Ah see 
Ah do not wish to dilute 


—Harry C. Feeney 









A morning the knot in Clyde's 
stomach had been getting tighter. 
Now, as the bell rang for recess, he 
was almost too sick to stand. 


He could expect no protection from’ 


Miss Everard. She had been teaching 
school in Westham only a few weeks 
and; not being a Cape Codder, would 
never understand the shame of what 
his father had done. She couldn’t han- 
dle the bigger kids anyway, even in 
class. 

When Joe Wallen and Red Morse 
hurried to get out ahead of him, Clyde 
knew what would happen. There was 
nothing he could do to prevent it. He 
didn’t blame them. He just wished 
they would let him say something first. 
Let him explain how he felt. 

He tried. Forcing himself across the 
hard-packed earth of the schoolyard to 
the edge of the road where they stood, 
he said, “Joe, wait. You don’t have to 
hate me for what my dad did! I’m not 
to blame...” 

It wasn’t any good. Joe’s father, Steve 
Wallen, was one of those who'd got 
caught and would have to pay a fine— 
might even be put in jail, just as if 
illegal quahauging was a real crime. 
Joe came toward him slowly, with 
clenched hands. Red Morse stepped be- 
hind him to block his escape. Joe drove 
a fist into his stomach. 

Clyde fell, covering his face with his 
hands. He was only eleven, not big 
enough to stand up to a boy two grades 
ahead of him. They kicked him, forcing 
small, wet sobs out of his thin body, 
through the hot fingers squeezed against 
his face. Maybe they meant to kill him. 

He heard a harsh, husky voice, and 
the kicking stopped. He dared to look 
up. Pete Mario, whose father was a 
tonger from the fishing village, was 
crowding Joe back, saying, “Let him 
alone. Pick on someone your size.” His 
dark Portygee face was hard with anger. 

Joe Wallen backed away. He was as 
big as Pete but afraid of him. 

“Let him alone,” Pete said again. 
Then, bending over Clyde, he said, 
“Come on, kid, get up.” 
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Clyde was aéhai 
learned that honor is mor 
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“You keep away from me!” Clyde 
sobbed. 

Pete Mario's tar-black eyes flickered 
with surprise. He stepped back. Un- 
aided, Clyde got up and limped past 
to the road. 

Joe Wallen called out, “Your father 
will get what’s comin’ to him, too, when 
my pa gets home! Squealer!” 

“Yaaah, squealer!” Red Morse yelled. 

Clyde limped down the road without 
looking back. 

If he had never really loved his father 
it wouldn’t be so awful now, he sup- 
posed. At least, he wouldn't feel as if 
the end of the world had come. But he 
had always believed, blindly, that his 
father was the wisest man on the whole 
of Cape Cod. Maybe in the whole 
world. 

Now he was all mixed up. 

His father, Jeff Dickson, owned a 
forty-foot shellfish boat, the ‘‘Julia,” that 
had been named for Clyde’s mother. 
In her he worked the bay with Steve 
Wallen, Everett Morse, and the rest 
of the dredgers. The men were good 
friends. Their wives visited back and 
forth and sometimes even went to Bos- 
ton together to shop. Their kids were 
like children of one big family, in 
school and out. 

If his father had squealed on some 
of the hand-tongers who lived in the 
fishing village, Clyde could have under- 
stood it better. No one had much to 
do with the village men—the only boats 
they owned were dinghies, and they 
worked in shallow water, with tongs 
and bullrakes. They had their own shell- 
fish grounds, where the law said the 
powerboats mustn't go. 

That was the cause of the trouble. 
Some of the powerboat men had been 
dredging for quahaugs where the law 
said they shouldn't, and Clyde's father 
had said it was wrong. The men doing 
it were his own best friends, but he 
had threatened to tell on them if they 


didn’t quit. They hadn't quit, and he'd 
kept his word. 

Now those who had been caught by 
the wardens were in trouble and hated 
Jeff Dickson bitterly. And their kids 
hated Clyde because he was Jeff's son. 

Before turning up the path home, 
Clyde stopped to pound some of the 
schoolyard dirt from his clothes. His 
eyes were dry now and he was angry, 
He picked up a stick and slashed at 
the glossy, red-gold leaves of the blue 
berry bushes beside the path. 

A rabbit leaped from a thicket of 
bull briars ahead and froze to blink 
at him. Clyde hurled the stick. When 
he missed, he swore the worst oath he 
could think of. 

He didn’t often swear. His father 
was not a swearing man. But he was 
not trying to be like his father now, 


he was ashamed. If the kids would ever 


let him, he would tell them how 
ashamed he was. Nobody could be 
proud of having a squealer for a father, 

At the foot of the back steps he 
paused a moment. Then defiantly, with 
lips tight-pressed, he opened the door 
and marched into the kitchen. 

His mother said nothing at first— 
just stood by the stove and looked at 
him. She was a small, pretty woman 
with a habit of doing things briskly, 


but now her movements were slow. — 


Closing the door, she took Clyde’s arm 


and drew him to a chair beside the 


kitchen table, then sat and stared at 
him. Stared at his tear-stained face, the 
torn sleeve of his sweater, the hole in 
his trouser knee. At last, quietly, she 
said, “Clyde, what happened?” 

By the time he had finished telling 
her, her lips had become thin and 
white. But all she said was, “I see.” 

“I don’t blame them for hating me!” 
he said. “I'd feel the same way if I 
was them!” 

His mother usually corrected his mis- 
takes in grammar—she had been a 
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schoolteacher in Chatham before Jeff 
Dickson married her. Now, though, she 
said, “Clyde, listen to me. Sit down.” 
Then she talked—and because she 
didn’t usually talk to him that we 


by 
HUGH B. CAVE 


neglecting her work to give him all 
her attention, it was important. 

“Your father was only trying to pre- 
yent trouble,” she said. “Would you 
want the village people to go hungry 
just because of a few selfish powerboat 
men? 

Clyde, squirming, 
floor. 

“Right now the men are angry with 
your father, and the children think 
they hate you,” his mother said. “But 
he did the right thing, and in time 
they'll come to see it. Think what might 


frowned at the 
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have happened, Clyde, if the dredgers 
had not been stopped.” 

“What might've happened?” 

His mother shook her head and 
sighed, as if she supposed he was too 
young to understand. “Perhaps your 
dad will explain,” she said. “Go and 
wash now, and we'll go in to town. You 
needed some new clothes anyway.” She 
turned away. 

Suddenly, though, she turned back 
again. “No. We'll go the way you are.” 

“Like this?” Clyde gasped. His mother 
was terribly particular 
things. 

“The 
firmly. 


about such 


she repeated 


way you are,” 

They walked into town and got there 
about half past 
at that hour, on a 


were 


eleven, and of course 
Monday, no kids 
Clyde felt conspicuous. 
His mother took him into Nickerson’s 


Dry Goods Store and bought him a pair 


around. 


of corduroy trousers and a_ brown 


sweater, which took a long time be- 
cause she had to inspect and feel ever 
so many garments before making up her 
mind. She charged them and said to 
old Mr. Nickerson, “My husband will 
come in tomorrow to pay for them.” 

All the time he was waiting on them, 
Mr. Nickerson kept looking at Clyde 
and frowning, as if it puzzled him to 
see Clyde so untidy. At last he said, 
“Young man, you look as if you'd been 
climbing trees.” 

lyde did not know how to answer. 
His mother said calmly, “Those are 
marks of valor. He has been defending 
the family honor.” 

“He's young for it, I should think,” 
Mr. Nickerson said, frowning as he 
handed Clyde the box. “But not too 
young, perhaps. Training shows at a 
time like this.” He laid his hand on 
Clyde’s shoulder for a second, and 
nodded, but said no more. 

Outside, Clyde’s mother said, “You 


“Then a hand fell on Clyde’s arm and he remembered where he was.” 





see? Not 
father!” 

Clyde, though, was not sure he under- 
stood. “What'd he mean about training? 
What training?” 

“You remember Rusty, don’t you?” 
Rusty was a part Irish setter his father 
had bought for him when he was 
seven. “Remember what your father 
told you when he was run over? That 
if you had taught him properly, it 
wouldn’t have happened?” 

“I did teach him,” Clyde said stub- 
bornly. He knew it must be important, 
the thing his mother was trying to 
tell him, because she almost never men- 
tioned Rusty. He had loved the dog. 

“You taught him, but not well 
enough,” his mother said, taking short 
steps so he could pay attention and 
still keep up with her. “You taught him 
to stay out of the road, but when he 
took after the rabbit that day, he for- 
got. The only training that counts is 
the kind you can depend on in a crisis.” 

Clyde didn’t argue. His mother was 
a smart woman or she couldn’t have 
been a schoolteacher, but she just didn’t 
understand how mean he felt because 
of what his father had done. If she had 
brought him to Westham in his torn 
clothes to make people feel sorry for 
what had happened to him, it wouldn’t 
work and he didn’t want it to. What 
did she mean about defending the 
family honor, anyway? That was a crazy 
thing to say after the way his father 
had acted. 

He didn’t go into the post office with 
her but sat on the gray concrete steps 
to wait. While she was inside, Mrs. 
Wallen crossed the street. Mrs. Wallen 
was Joe Wallen’s mother and one of 
Clyde’s mother’s good friends. They 
sometimes went to Boston together. 

She saw him but went past without 
speaking, and Clyde turned his head 
to watch her climb the post office steps. 
His mother came out at that moment. 
The two women met face to face. 

His mother smiled and said, “Hello, 
Ellen.” 

Mrs. Wallen went into the post of- 
fice without saying a word. 

“See?” Clyde said miserably when his 
mother reached him. “Not everybody 
thinks Dad did right.” 


everyone condemns 


your 


H* mother didn’t answer, and her 
face was almost dead white as they 
crossed the street. But on the opposite 
sidewalk she stopped and looked at 
him. “Fhe only important thing,” she 
said, “is what you and I think.” 

The rest of the way home she was 
silent. 

Clyde’s father was sitting at the 
kfttchen table when they opened the 
door. He must have just come home— 
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he still wore his cap and brown leather 
jacket. He sat with his shoulders bent 
and his hands clasped on the table, a 
big man with cool blue eyes and unruly 
brown hair and rough, weathered 
features. He looked tired and unhappy. 

“Jeff,” Clyde’s mother said anxiously, 
“is something wrong?” 

“No, I guess not,” he said. 

“But it’s only noon.” 

“I thought I wouldn’t go out today,” 
Jeff said. 

Clyde’s mother looked at him in a 
worried way, as if she wanted to ask 
more questions but didn’t think she 
ought to. She took her coat and hat off 
and began to get dinner ready. While 
tying her apron, she said, “Clyde, open 
the package and show your father what 
we bought.” 

“Bought?” Jeff said. “You've been 
shopping?” 

“The boy needed new clothes, Jeff. 
Look at him.” 

Jeff was looking. “What happened 
to you?” he asked slowly. 

“I was in a fight.” 

“Oh.” 

“Joe Wallen and Red Morse. . .” 

“Never mind now,” Clyde’s mother 
interrupted, frowning at him. “Show 
your father what we bought.” 

Clyde opened the box and took out 
the corduroy trousers and the sweater. 
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© We often see things not as they 
are, but as we are. 
—GUIDEPOSTS 
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He knew he ought to be excited at 
having them, but he could think of 
nothing to say. He put them on the 
table for his father to look at. 

Jeff looked at them and nodded. He 
said, “Julia—did you pay for these?” 

“I said you'd be in tomorrow.” 

“I see.” He stood up and went into 
the sitting room. Clyde thought his 
mother would follow, but she didn’t; 
she only stood by the stove, looking 
puzzled and disturbed. 

Nothing was said at dinner about 
the new clothes, or about Jeff's trouble 
with the powerboat men, but when Jeff 
had finished eating he got up and went 
to the chair on which Clyde’s mother 
had laid the box from the store. He 
stood there staring down at the box. 

“Julia,” he said at last, “I'll have to 
take them back.” He turned to face her. 
“The boat was smashed this morning. 
I'll need money for new engine parts. 
There'll be nothing coming in.” 

Clyde’s mother took a deep breath 
and sat very still, her face dead white 
again, the way it had been at the post 
office. Then, quietly, she said, “I'll take 
them back tomorrow.” 





Clyde had to go to school the folloy. 
ing day. His mother made him, She 
didn’t go with him to speak to Mig 
Everard, either; he had to do his own 


expiaining. All his mother said was . 


“You're a big boy. You should knoy 
how to act.” 

He told Miss Everard he had hur 
himself playing at recess, and showed 
her his mended sweater and the patch 
on his trousers to prove it. “I fell,” he 
said, “and had to go home.” 


ERHAPS that was why Joe Wallen 

and Red Morse, instead of pushing 
him around again, looked at him in 
a puzzled way and left him alone. Why, 
when he approached them in_ the 
schoolyard at recess the next day, they 
listened. 

“I can’t help what my father did,” 
Clyde said belligerently. “I didn’t ask 
him to go and squeal, did I?” 

“He'll get what's coming to him,” Joe 
said. 

“I don’t care!” 

“And so will Pete Mario,” Joe prom 
ised, turning to glare across the yard 
at Pete and another village boy, sitting 
on the ground with their backs against 
the school building. “The nerve of him, 
actin’ like he owned the yard! He'll 
find out!” 

Clyde was silent, but he was glad he 
had not allowed Pete Mario to help 
him after Joe and Red had knocked 
him down. He didn’t know just why 
Pete had tried to be friendly, but prob- 
ably it was only because his father, in 
getting Steve Wallen and the other 
dredgers arrested, had become a hero, 
kind of. to the hand-tongers. Clyde 
didn’t want any favors from village kids. 
It would only make Joe and Red hate 
him more. 

Lots of times that week he wondered 
what his father was thinking, but it was 
impossible to tell. Nothing was said at 
home about what had happened; at least, 
not in Clyde's presence. His father 
worked on the boat every day, getting 
home after dark and eating supper in 
silence and usually going to bed soon 
afterward. His mother sewed every 
evening. She made a dress for Mrs. 
Nickerson and got paid for it. 

One thing Clyde was sure of—his 
father would not be allowed to use the 
boat even after it was repaired. Steve 
Wallen had said so, Steve was back in 
Westham after paying his fine, telling 
everyone that Jeff Dickson might as well 
pack up and get out of town for good. 
He said if Jeff tried to use the “Julia” 
again, he would burn her. 

Clyde did not know what to think, 
and when he asked his mother she was 


no help. “Move?” she said. “Why should 
we?” 
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“Everybody says...’ 

“‘Everybody’ is a big word with small 
meaning,” his mother said. “We are not 
going to move.” But she was worried, 
Clyde was certain. 

At school it was almost as bad. Joe 
and Red no longer hated him, but they 
never let him forget what his father had 
done. They said things all the time, and 
the only way he could answer was by 
repeating stubbornly, “I don’t care, I 
tell you. It wasn’t me that squealed!” 

“A good thing for you it wasn't,” Joe 
would retort. “Or you’d get what Pete 
Mario's going to get!” 

That affair came to a head on Satur- 
day. Just what happened—really hap- 
pened—Clyde was not able to find out, 
but Monday, in school, Joe Wallen’s 
face was puffed and discolored. He had 
been on his way to town Saturday 
afternoon, he said, not looking for 
trouble but minding his own business, 
when Pete Mario and some of the vil- 
lage kids had piled on him. 

“Now he will get what's coming to 
him!” Joe said. 

Clyde wondered if Joe had picked 
a fight with Pete and been licked, and 
had invented this other story to cover 
up the truth. But what Clyde thought 
didn’t matter. Red Morse and the other 
kids believed Joe's story, and before 
Monday was over they had decided how 
to get even. 

They were going down to the village 
Wednesday night and set fire to Pete 
Mario’s house. If Joe’s father could 
burn Jeff Dickson's boat, they could 
burn Pete’s house. Wednesday was a 
kind of Portuguese holiday, and in the 
evening the Marios and most of the 
other villagers would be going to a 
place in town where the Portygee peo- 
ple had parties. 

Joe Wallen took Clyde aside and 
grabbed the front of his sweater. “You 
squeal,” he said, “and you'll wish you 
hadn't!” 

Clyde was frightened. 
squealer!” he insisted. 

“You better not be,” Joe said omin- 
ously. “Because if anyone does squeal, 
we'll know who did it.” 

Clyde had all of Tuesday and 
Wednesday to think about what they 
were going to do. He told himself it 
was none of his business. He wouldn't 
even be there to see what happened. 
And he didn’t owe Pete anything for 
trying to be friendly that day in the 
schoolyard, because Pete wouldn't have 
been friendly if the dredgers hadn't 
been arrested. 

Tuesday evening, though, Clyde's 
mother asked what was wrong, and that 
frightened him. He had been trying 
desperately to hide the fact that any- 
thing was wrong. “You're so fidgety 
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The “Julia” had been named for Clyde’s mother 


you make me nervous,” his mother said. 

“I guess I don’t feel good.” 

“You hardly touched your supper. 
Are you sick?” 

Clyde went and got a book to read, 
but it was hard to fool his mother. 
Every little while she stopped sewing 
and looked at him. Once she frowned 
across the room at his father, as if 
she wondered whether something had 
happened to Jeff—something Clyde 
knew about—that both were keeping 
from her. 


HAT night he dreamed about Pete 
Mario's house burning. It was not a 
real dream—just a picture that came 
into his mind as he was falling asleep 
after hours of squirming. He sat up 
in bed trembling, his pajamas clammy. 
His mother said at breakfast, “You 
don’t look right, Clyde. I wish I knew 
what was the matter.” 

“Nothing's the matter,” he told her. 

“Well . . . go along to school then. 
If you're sure.” 

This was Wednesday, the day it 
would happen. He could think of 
nothing else. When Miss Everard called 
on him to read, he had lost the page. 
In spelling he failed on a simple word. 

At recess he avoided Joe Wallen and 
his companions—they were at the far 
end of the yard, no doubt discussing 
plans for their revenge. He was careful 
to stay away from the village kids, too. 
It was safer not to talk to anyone. 

He had to stay after school to do 


his arithmetic over, and Joe and Red 
were gone when Miss Everard dismissed 
him. But when he got home and ex- 
plained why he was late, his mother 
made him undress and go to bed. 

“I shouldn't have let you out this 
morning,” she said. “I knew something 
wasn't right. Now you rest. You've been 
upset lately. It’s made you ill.” 

Maybe that was it. Maybe he was 
sick. 

After he had climbed into bed and 
drunk the milk his mother brought, 
he tried to sleep. But he was still awake 
when his father came home, soon after 
the room darkened. He heard his 
mother getting supper ready, and his 
father talking to her in the kitchen. 

“There'll be trouble,” his father said. 
“They're determined to defy the law 
again.” 

“Again? After all that’s happened?” 
His mother’s voice sounded tired and 
discouraged. “When, Jeff?” 

“I don’t know when.” 

She came to the door of Clyde’s room 
presently and, standing outside, said 
softly, “Clyde, are you awake? Do you 
want some supper?” He didn’t answer. 
And when she came in an hour or so 
later, to bend over the bed and look 
at him, he pretended to be asleep. 

He knew by then what he had to do. 
He had to go to the village. He had 
to go, not his father; his father was in 
trouble enough already. 

They didn’t hear him go. He dressed 
in the dark, opened his door noiselessly 
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and slipped through the kitchen, not 
making a sound that would reach them 
in the sitting room. He began running 
when he reached the road. Exactly what 
time it was he didn’t know, but the 
night air was cold and the wind made 
him shiver. 

When he turned off the main high- 
way near Mr. Nickerson’s house and 
went down the winding black road to 
the shore, he stopped running. He 
thought he knew what Joe Wallen and 
Red Morse would do; they would hide 
somewhere along the road and wait for 
the Marios to come by. They would 
want to be sure of the Marios before 
sneaking into the village. 


LYDE walked slowly, peering into 

the darkness ahead. If Joe and Red 
saw him, they would guess what he 
meant to do. They would try to stop 
him. Somehow he would have to get 
past them. 

But no one challenged him. He 
reached the first of the fishermen’s 
houses before hearing a sound, and the 
voices he heard then were at the far 
end of the village near the water's edge. 
A lot of people were gathered there, 
moving about restlessly. Angry shouts 
boomed like thunder out of a deep, 
uneasy murmuring. 

Clyde hesitated. Pete Mario’s house, 
near by to his right, was dark. Only a 
few of the houses had lights in them. 
Sut some of the men at the water's edge 
had flashlights, and the glare of them 
kept washing over things. Clyde saw 
angry Portuguese faces, some of which 
he recognized. He saw a boat that had 
been run into shallow water and was 
leaning over on one side—a powerboat 
like his father’s “Julia,” only it wasn’t 
the “Julia”; it looked like Steve Wallen’s 
“Starfish.” He thought he saw Everett 
Morse, too, but the light swept the 
man’s face too quickly. 

Then a hand fell on Clyde’s arm and 
he remembered where he was. With a 
gasp of fright he pulled free and turned 
to run. His father’s anxious voice 
stopped him. 

“What is it, Clyde? What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Clyde stopped shivering. He hadn't 
heard his father come down the road; 
he'd been too busy trying to find out 
what was happening in the village. Get- 
ting his breath back, he said guiltily, 
“I—I had to come down here.” 

“Why, Clyde?” 

“I—had to.” 

Jeff stood beside him and watched 
what was going on in the village. After 
a while he said, “You should have told 
us, son. If Mr. Nickerson hadn’t seen 
you go tearing past his house, we might 
not have missed you till real late. Then 
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we'd have been worried sick.” His voice 
was cross, but when he put his hand 
on Clyde’s arm again, it softened. 
“What's troubling you? Tell me.” 

_“They—the kids—they’re going to 
burn Pete Mario’s house.” 

“What?” 

“They're going to burn his house! 
To get even with him!” 

“You came down here to warn the 
Marios?” Jeff said, frowning. 

“Well—yes.” 

“Is Pete Mario a special friend of 
yours? I didn’t know he was.” 

“He—he isn’t.” 

Still scowling, Jeff took hold of 
Clyde’s hand. “Something seems to 
have happened already,” he said. “You'd 
better come with me.” And he strode 
forward. 

The murmuring died down as Jeff 
reached the knot of men at the water's 
edge. Some of the men even stepped 
aside to let him through—perhaps be- 
cause Clyde was with him, wide-eyed 
and frightened, perhaps only because 
Jeff was a big, quiet man who was not 
frightened. Pete Mario’s father saw 
them and nodded. “Jeff,” he said, “I 
wish you'd come sooner.” 

The boat was Steve Wallen’s. Steve 
himself was there too, lying on a dark, 
stained blanket on the sand. A thin, 
white-haired man, Dr. Arbuster, knelt 
beside him doing things to his face, and 
Ellen Wallen, Steve's wife, stood watch- 





Word to the Wise 


A A well-known concern which 
puts out various toilet articles 
recently conducted a contest to 
obtain a slogan for their toilet 
soap and perfume. At the ap- 
pointed time the judges gath- 
ered around a large desk on 
which were stacked piles of 
entries. One of the men selected 
an entry at random, glanced at 
it, then read it aloud to the 
other judges. The slogan was: 
“If you don’t use our soap, 
for goodness’ sake use our per- 
fume!” 
—Florence Mann 











ing, crying a little. Most of the meq 
looking on were villagers. But Everey 
Morse and another powerboat man sy 
on a mound of shells near by, s 
at the ocean. F 

ETE MARIO’S father said, “fq 

sorry it had to happen, Jeff. But we 
warned them we'd be ready if they 
raided us again.” 

Jeff only nodded. He stepped forward 
to look at the man on the blanket, and 
after a while the doctor glanced up a 
him. Jeff didn’t ask any questions, but 
the doctor said with a shrug, “Hell 
recover—after a few weeks on his back, 
to think it over. Whoever thrashed him 
did a thorough job. I only hope it 
knocked some sense into him.” 

Jeff looked at Steve Wallen’s wife, 
“Ellen,” he said, “I'm sorry this hap 
pened.” 

She stopped crying. “It wouldn’t have 
happened if they'd listened to you!” she 
said fiercely. 

Clyde was puzzled. “Mrs. Wallen,” he 
faltered, “don’t you hate us, too? When 
my mother spoke to you at the post 
Cmte; Fou se” 

“Now Clyde,” his father said, “that's 
past. Forget it.” He turned to Dr 
Arbuster again. “Doc, can he be moved, 
do you think? Can we get him home?” 

“With a stretcher, if you can find 
one,” the doctor said. 

“We'll rig one up.” 

There was no way Clyde could help. 
Jeff went off with Pete Mario's father 
and presently they returned with a 
stretcher made of two oars and some 
blankets. Then Jeff went over to Everett 
Morse and spoke to him, and Everett 
and the other dredger got up. Clyde 
was more bewildered than ever. It 
seemed that, in spite of everything, Jeff 


“was the man all the others looked to. 


They did what he told them. And the 
angry voices had all died out. 

It was not until Steve had been laid 
on the stretcher that Clyde remembered 
and went up to Pete Mario's father. 
He didn’t have time to be scared. “Mr. 
Mario,” he blurted, “I have to tell 
ee al 

“Now Clyde,” his father said, “I don't 
believe you need worry about that. You 
go on home.” 

“But the kids . . .” 

“You go home and tell your mother 
Ellen Wallen has need of her.” 

Clyde stepped back. Maybe his father 
was right—maybe there wouldn't be any 
more trouble. He watched while the 
men picked up the stretcher. 

Jeff turned his head. “Clyde .. .” 

“I'm going,” Clyde said. 

“You tell your mother why you came 
down here tonight, too,” Jeff said. 
“Don't forget now—you tell her,” 
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RAYER is not like a raffle ticket. It 
is not a chance you take, hoping 


that God will “come through.” And 
yet, So many people there are who seem 
to turn to prayer only as a last resort, 
or who, after praying for a while, give 
it up because God does not seem to 
answer them. 

Giving up prayer is but an admission 
that we have misunderstood what prayer 
really is. To give up prayer is, in the 
thought of Jesus Christ, to lose heart, 
for He has said we “ought always pray 
and not lose heart” (Luke 18:1). 

Obviously, therefore, there is a con- 
nection between fortitude and prayer. 
This connection is brought out very well 
by our Saviour in Gethsemani. 

A nameless sadness begins to fill the 
soul of Christ in the Cenacle, when, 
having predicted His betrayal by an 
intimate friend, He tells the Apostles 
that they will all be scandalized on His 
account within a matter of hours. At 
Peter's violent remonstrance that he, 
at least, will not be scandalized, Jesus 
tells Peter that, as a matter of fact, he 
will deny His Master three times. 

Then, rising from the supper table, 
as if there were no time to lose, our 
Saviour leaves the Cenacle, followed by 
His companions, and passes out into 
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the night. Making His way through the 
city’s dark streets, Jesus leaves Jerusalem 
by the Fountain Gate. After a short 
up-hill climb, He crosses the Brook 
Cedron and arrives at a private garden 
where He pray. 
“But when He was at the place, 
He said to them: ‘Pray, that you 


was accustomed to 


may not enter into temptation.’ 
And He Himself withdrew from 
them about a stone's throw, and, 


kneeling down, He began to pray, 
saying, ‘Father, if Thou art willing, 
remove this cup from Me; yet not 
My Will but Thine be done” 
(Luke 22:40-42) 
Three returns to the 
group to rouse them from sleep, re- 
minding them: “The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak” (Matt. 
26:41). How weak even the flesh of the 
Son of God was, and how terrible the 
trial that oppressed His soul is amply 
attested by what followed: 
“And there appeared to Him an 
angel from heaven to strengthen 
Him. And, falling into an agony, 
He prayed the more earnestly. 
And His sweat became as drops of 
blood running down upon the 
ground” (Luke 22:43-44), 
He refers to the ordeal before Him 


times Jesus 





as a cup which He must drain to the 
last bitter dregs. So distasteful to His 
human nature is the prospect of dis- 
grace, pain, and death, so unbearable 
the thought that all these sufferings will 
be wasted on so many souls, that three 
times He begs His Father to remove 
this cup, this ordeal, if so it be con- 
formable to the Divine Will. Even in 
the midst of extreme anguish, Jesus has 
recourse to prayer. And in His anguish 
He admonishes His disciples to pray. 

We would do well to notice that the 
height of His sufferings is reached after 
the angel comes to strengthen Him. It 
is as if to teach us that not even the 
greatest of created agencies can fortify 
the soul, for what Christ does not find 
in the angel's visit He finds in prayer. 

And this is the lesson He would have 
us learn: that prayer is our strength. 
And if we are not strong spiritually, it 
is because, having given up prayer, we 
have lost heart. Paradoxically, prayer, 
which is an appeal for help and so a 
confession of weakness, is the very thing 
that strengthens man. Perhaps that is 
why St. Paul, the master of paradox, ex- 
pressed himself in this wise: “When 
I am weak, then I am strong” (2 Cor. 
12:10). For the Apostle had it from 
Christ Himself, when, having thrice be- 
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EAGLE’S BREAST 


by SISTER MARY BERNETTA, 0O.S.F. 


For something gold that tarnished, 


For something young that 


died, 


For something ie ag that struggled free 


My soul’s voice cried 


And yet the loss was final, 


The emptiness un 


filled. 
One cannot warm the eagle’s breast 


Long, long stilled. 





sought the Lord to remove an affliction 
from him, the Saint received his answer 
in those wonderful words: “My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for strength is made 
perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

It is important for us to know the 
source of our weakness, for only then 
may we know the source of our strength. 

The source of our weakness is, in the 
first place, our nature, insofar as it is 
the nature of a creature. For nature, 
unaided by the grace of God, cannot 
perform the least act that will merit 
salvation. For our salvation is a thing 
above and beyond the power of mere 
nature to obtain. 

In the second place, the source of our 
weakness is sin. So deeply has sin 
wounded our nature that even those 
who enjoy sanctifying grace are unable, 
for any considerable time, to remain 
in that state without a special help 
from God called “actual grace.” 

Finally, the source of our weakness 
lies in the unequal contest that besets 
each of us in our efforts to save our 
immortal souls. Of this contest St. Paul 
admonishes us, when he says: 

“. . . our wrestling is not against 

flesh and blood, but against the 

Principalities and the Powers, 

against the world-rulers of this 

darkness, against the spiritual forces 
of wickedness on high. Therefore 
take up the armor of God, that you 
may be able to resist in the evil day, 
and stand in all things perfect” 

(Eph. 6:12-13). 

The Apostle immediately lists the 
armor of the Christian soldier, which 
comprises all those virtues and gifts 
which we receive at Baptism and which, 
if lost by serious sin, are regained in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

But a soldier equipped for battle 
has not yet begun to fight. So the saint 
goes on to tell us how we are to fight. 

With all prayer and supplication, 

pray at all times in the Spirit and 

therein be vigilant in all perserver- 

ance and supplication” (Eph. 6:18). 

It is from prayer, then, that the 
Christian really draws his strength. But 
how is it that prayer obtains for us that 
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strength which our nature or the nature 
of the greatest creatures cannot obtain 
for us? How is it that prayer obtains 
that strength which even sanctifying 
grace cannot assure? The answer is as 
important as it is simple. 

Our nature, as creatures, is infinitely 
beneath our goal. It is infinitely easier 
for a stone to be a man than it is for 
a man to be the friend of God, the 
son of God, a joint heir with Christ 
(Rom. 8:16) of the Kingdom of God. 
For a stone and a man have this in 
common, at least, that they are both 
creatures, whereas the difference be- 
tween a mere man and a man who is 
a friend of God is the difference be- 
tween what is natural and what is 
supernatural. No common genus shares 
these terms, for the supernatural is a 
gratuitous and absolutely 
compliment of the creature. 


undeserved 


F, indeed, man be elevated to the 
friendship and sonship of God by 
the freely bestowed principle of super- 
natural life, called “sanctifying grace,” 
such a man shares, it is true, the nature 
of God (Pet. 1:4), but not the power 
of God. We participate in this power 
by “actual grace.” And this actual grace, 
which we need so much, even to remain 
in sanctifying grace, is given only on 
condition that we pray for it. This is 
a truth insisted upon by our Saviour. 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened to you” (Matt. 7:7). So, 
in the Cenacle, just before leaving for 
Gethsemani, Jesus solemnly declared: 

“Amen, amen, I say to you, if you 

ask the Father anything in My 

name, He will give it to you. 

Hitherto you have not asked any- 

thing in My name. Ask and you 

shall receive, that your joy may be 

full” (John 16:23-24). 

No other condition has been placed 
upon the reception of actual grace but 
the asking of it in Christ's name. But 
the condition is a real one. Often, in- 
deed, we ask but seldom in the name 
of Christ. For “not everyone who says 
to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 


kingdom of heaven; but he who dogs 
the will of My Father in heaven shalj 
enter the kingdom of heaven” (Mat, 
7:21). 

Now, what is it to ask in the name 
of Christ? Is it simply to appeal to the 
influence Christ has with His Father 
It is that, surely, but it is something 
more. It is to ask after the manner of 
Christ, with the dispositions of Christ, 
And this manner? These dispositions 

. Father . . . not what I will, bu 
what thou willest’” (Mark 14:36). 

No wonder, then, that our Saviour 
said: “We ought always to pray and 
not lose heart.’’ No wonder that He, in 
His most solemn hour, gave us the ex- 
ample of prayer, by which alone He 
fortified His human nature: 

Prayer it is that makes us strong, for 
prayer infallibly obtains the strength we 
need—we who are so weak. 

St. Paul, taking stock of himself, saw 
his weakness. And any man who comes 
to know how really weak he is in the 
supernatural order, knows, with the 
Apostle, wherein lies his strength. 

But our trouble is just this: that we 
do not know how weak we are. We 
trust too much to ourselves or to those 
friends and influences which are no 
stronger than we are. 

Not knowing the profound weakness 
of our nature—even when it is clad 
in the armor of sanctifying grace and 
all the virtues—we enter an unequal 
contest with the angelic spirit who is 
Satan. And, in this contest for our im 
mortal souls, we are our own worst 
enemies—for we do not know wherein 
lies our weakness and our strength. 

To be strong, spiritually, we must 
persevere in prayer according to the dis- 
positions of Christ. Only in this way 
will a person who is tempted obtain 
the strength he needs. For the Holy 
Council of Trent has declared: 

“God does not command the impos- 
sible. But, when commanding any- 
thing, He admonishes us to do what 
we can, to pray for the grace we 
need, and then He gives us the 
grace to make us able.” 

This is an important truth for all 
of us, but especially for those who are 
tempted, for those who are discouraged, 
and for those who are burdened with 
the sorrows of life. It is especially im- 
portant for young married people who, 
too humanly appraising their finances, 
are about to set upon a course of un- 
natural lust that will ruin everything 
that is sacred to their love. 

So, then, to all who have failed to 
persevere in prayer, Jesus returns in 
spirit, as He did in the flesh one night 
long ago, His Sacred Body perspiring 
blood, and says: “Watch and pray, that 


you may not enter into temptation” 
(Matt. 26:41). 
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The field of psychiatry is being dominated by a 
- small group of Freudians led by the Menninger brothers 


Thought Control- 
(merican Plan 


by JOHN O'CONNOR 


N May, 1949, Montreal was the scene 

of as intense a battle as science has 
known. It was not fought in the test 
tubes and laboratories. It was fought 
behind the closed doors of a committee 
room. And, for the present, the attempt 
of a minority group to seize control of 
the principles and the processes of 
American psychiatry was defeated. Sub- 
stantial psychiatrists, however, are voic- 
ing grave concern over the still-continu- 
ing drive of a group of Freudians to 
divorce psychiatry from medicine and 
exalt it into a “science.” It would be 
a “science” which never publishes sta- 
tistics of results, knows no laboratory 
“controls,” and has no shred of proof 
in physiology that any of its premises 
are true. 

Led by Drs. William C. 
and Karl Menninger, the Freudian 
group—sometimes called “The Young 
Turks”—is a picked cadre of one hun- 
dred and fifty psychiatrists known as 
the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry or “GAP.” All of them are 
members of the American Psychiatric 
Association; here they have steadily 
worked, from their disciplined position, 
for the control of the parent group 
and the ultimate domination of the 
4,500 doctors who compose it. 

The Menninger-led group acts quietly 
in its political moves, but it is not 
averse to taking every opportunity it 
can for publicity or propaganda to 
build up the reputation of individual 
members. It is a group with surprising 
access to government support. Its lead- 
ers draw on private and government 
funds. They have the backing of peo- 
ple of affluence and influence. They 
are the shock troops of Sigmund Freud, 
atheist and anti-Christian, in their 
ordered attack upon the mind and 
soul of man. The Freudians have 
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Menninger | 


Acme and European photos 


everything on their side the 
natural law. 

The story does not properly begin 
in Montreal, nor in the smoke-filled 
Chicago hotel room where the GAP 
was planned back in 1946, nor in the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, nor in 
the couch-and-confession chambers of 


the psychoanalysts. It began in Vienna 


except 


Top: Dr. C. F. Menninger, father 
of Drs. Kari and Will, of Men- 
ninger Clinic and Freudian fame 


Center: Freud himself, inventor of 
the id, the ego, and the pte 
His materialistic principles 

much of modern psychiatric onale 


Bottom: Dr. Karl Menninger, who 
is constantly in the public eye, 
authored “The Human Mind” 


nearly two generations ago, when Sig- 
mund Freud launched his research into 
the field of the mind, of the sub- 
conscious and the unconscious. Person- 
ally a strong atheist, the bearded 
Viennese experimentalist was a pupil 
of the notorious professional hypnotist, 
Jean Martin Charcot. After years of 
probing and theorizing, Freud came to 
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the conclusion that the mind is made 
up of three parts. 

There is the id, which sake up 
most of man’s prehistoric, primitive, 
I-must-have-it-now animal drives. The 
essence of the id is, “I want it now.” 

\ccording to Freud, man develops 
the ego from the id; the ego has the 
function of securing gratification for 
our subjective needs from the outer 
world. 

Finally, on the top layer of the 
Freudian cake is the superego, the 
source of “you must or you must not.” 
This is a_ privately constructed con- 
science, created in early childhood. 
Most personality disorders, according 
to Freud, are caused by conflicts—con- 
scious or unconscious—between brutally 
primitive desires (the id) and what you 
think is right (the superego). The ego 
is the scene of the conflict. 

So Freud concluded. And so vanish— 
if you are to follow Freud—free will, 
obligation, duty, responsibility, and 
spiritual values. The id, the ego, and 
the superego take over, much in the 
manner of three faceless creatures from 
Mars suddenly chasing the Founding 
Fathers out of Independence Hall and 
squatting there, grunting and. staring 
at each other in dumb, bestial manner, 

Freud’s attitude on religion is quickly 
pointed up with several references 
which should prove to be sufhicient ex- 
imples of his attitude. For instance: 

‘One can see where psychoanalysis 
leads us. The mask is fallen; it leads 
to the denial of God and of an ethical 
ideal. . . . If one can find a new argu- 
ment against the truth of religion by 
ipplying the psychoanalytic method, so 


much the worse for religion.” (From 

The Future of an Illusion.) 

Or: “The whole religious idea is 
patently futile. so incongruous with 
reality, that, to one whose attitude to 
humanity is friendly, it is painful to 
think that the whole majority of 


mortals will never be able to rise above 
this view of life.” (From Civilization 
ind Its Discontents.) 


ae: much for Freud, whose philosoph- 
W ical views have been accepted by 
Dr. Karl Menninger, one of the chief 
psychiatrists in the public eye in this 
country. In his widely sold, popular 
book, The Human Mind, Dr. Karl calls 
religion “a creation of the human mind 
in the direction of finding a substitute 
for the protective function of the 
parents.” He boldly identified ascetic- 
ism and martyrdom with “components 
of a destructive urge . . . apparently 
identical with those we found to de- 
termine actual suicide. -” And, in 
Love Against Hate, he writes: “I see 
no reason why we should regard the 
nature of God as any more sublime or 
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dignified than the nature of a mother’s 
womb. I will go further and say that 
philosophically I doubt if there is any 
difference.” 

Dr. William Menninger, the psy- 
chiatrist to the late James V. Forrestal, 
is the polished, anecdote-and-lobby-wise 
brother of Dr. Karl. A former Brigadier 
General in the Army during the recent 
war, he is a man who apparently knows 
the channels and passageways of Wash- 
ington politics and cocktail parties, just 
as his brother knows his Freud. Head 
of the Menninger Foundation (it was 
once the Menninger Clinic, until, per- 
haps, the bug of ambition bit deeply), 
he is also immediate past president of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
(by an election in which only 7 per 
cent of the members voted); chairman 
of our old friend, G.A.P.; president of 
the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion; and president of the Central 








Ewing Galloway 


An electro-encephlograph chart 
being made of a patient’s brain 


Neuropsychiatric Association. In addi- 
tion to all this, he has testified, to the 
good of the Foundation, at various 
hearings regarding mental health and 
research. On Sunday he rests. 

Thus Freud and thus Dr, Will and 
Dr. Karl. 

Despite the many positions which 
both the Menningers hold, the Men- 
ninger Foundation, (whose name has 
the sound of a huge plant and which 
gets more publicity than the Mayo 
Clinic,) has hospital accommodations 
for only sixty adults and twenty-five 
children. Yet the staff includes forty- 
one physicians and an over-all total of 
341 professional, clerical, and main- 
tenance personnel. It is pointed out 
that thousands of “outpatients” have 
been treated at the Foundation, but 
the fact remains that the eighty-five bed 
hospital has received publicity far in 





excess of many larger institutions which 
far outnumber it in beds, specialists 
and research. 

This can partially be explained by 
the fact that both William and Kay 
Menninger have been prolific writers 
and lecturers. Dr. Karl has written the 
delectable works mentioned above, 
Three new books by Dr. Will haye 
been issued recently: Psychiatry: Its 
Evolution and Present Status; Psychia. 
try in a Troubled World; and You and 
Psychiatry, a popular work for mass 
consumption. To insure its appeal to 
Americans, Dr. Will was assisted in this 
work by Munro Leaf, who has also 
written Ferdinand the Bull. 


HE publicity that has accrued to the 

Menningers has been tremendous, 
Today they have expanded their in- 
fluence even more. Karl Menninger 
(never in the Army in this war) was 
selected to be the first manager of the 
Winter General Hospital, a Veterans 
Administration project totaling some 
1,400 beds and costing the taxpayers 
over eight million dollars. He was later 
replaced by a manager who is another 
Menninger man, and he has also been 
selected chairman of the Dean's Com- 
mittee. The Winter General Hospital, 
operating directly out of the V.A. cen- 
tral office in Washington, has been set 
up as the chief psychiatric training 
center for the V.A. on the condition 
that the staff of the Menninger Founda- 
tion agree to teach and supervise the 
clinical program! 

This was agreed on in 1945. Through 
the Foundation, the Winter General 
Hospital has at present over one hun- 
dred physicians taking residency train- 
ing in psychiatry—more than any other 
hospital in the world and nearly three 
times as many as any other hospital in 
the United States. The government pays 
the Menningers tuition for each stu- 
dent doctor. Among the research activi- 
ties at Winter are additional uses of 
hypnosis as a therapy—a familiar note 
in this section of psychiatry, for it was 
under a hypnotist that Freud began. 

Most of the psychiatrists (if not all) 
who are teaching at the Veterans Hos- 
pital are supplied from the rolls of the 
Menninger Foundation. The courses 
offered are those that have “interrela- 
tionship with . . . other disciplines” 
such as anthropology, sociology—Freud 
being mentioned in the  syllabus— 
social psychiatry and the allied fields. 

Of particular note is the course on 
“The Interrelations of Psychiatry with 
Religion.” States the Menninger cata- 
logue: 

“Attention is given to religious meth- 
ods of handling human dynamics, re- 
lieving guilt stress, and strengthening 
the ego structure. The development of 
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the Bible and its place in subsequent 
qiltures is surveyed. A brief analysis 
of the religious situation in America 


js made, including the beliefs and 

ctices of deviant cults and sects. The 

pole of religion as a critic of contem- 

goals and practices is delineated 

and compared with the role of psy- 

chiatry as a critic of conventional moral 
taining and its methods.” 

The government support and accept- 
ance of the Freudian group as the 
arbiters in psychiatry has not been well- 
received in other psychiatric circles. 
When the Menningers set out to re- 
organize the A.P.A. their organized 
minority and their plans ran into con- 
siderable opposition—which was un- 
organized at the time. But it coalesced 
rapidly; a number of sound and reput- 
able psychiatrists, and “many other 
medical men, have become alarmed at 
the attempt of a minority to be the 
unauthorized spokesmen for an entire 
group. The G.A.P. is suspect now: the 
writer read one letter of a prominent 
psychiatrist who said that he would 
never join the organization and that 
he wished to inform the Menningers 
that he regarded their domination of 
the G.A.P. as a threat to the entire 
sience. Such protests are becoming 
frequent. 

Yet the successful and ominous ad- 
vance of the central group, or G.A.P., 
an be illustrated briefly. (Bear in 
mind that G.A.P. is largely Freudian 
and atheistic and that it is the central 
cadre of the A.P.A., the American Psy- 
chiatric Association.) 

Of all the officers of the A.P.A. 
in 1946, only one, the secretary- 
treasurer, was a member of G.A.P. 

In 1947-48 the president-elect, the 
secretary, the treasurer, and six of 
the eleven councilors were mem- 
bers of the central body, G.A.P. 

Now note the result of the most 
recent drive: In 1948-49 the presi- 
dent of A.P.A., the new president- 
elect, the secretary, the treasurer, 
nine of the twelve councilors, 
twenty of the thirty-one committee 
men, the entire executive commit- 
tee, the medical director, and four 
of the five members of the all-im- 
portant nominating committee are 
from the heart of the matter: the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry—whose origin was in that 
Chicago hotel room less than four 
years ago! 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY have 
thus, already, nearly seized control 
of a group of 4,500 physicians. 

But they are not satisfied, even now. 
For in the reorganization plan of the 
American Psychiatric Association, put 
forward by Dr. Karl Menninger in 


November, 1949 


1948, there was exhibited what has been 
called as neat a “pattern of gerry- 
mandering as was ever practiced by a 
Penrose or a Gerry slicing up their 
political area to their own benefit, for 
maximum effect and minimum opposi- 
tion.” 

Not content to hold present office, 
the group apparently also wanted to 
shade future votes its own way, or so 
opponents charged. Some critics have 
suggested the plan was meant to be a 
precaution against a full vote on the 
part of all the psychiatrists: isolating 
voters by districts would solve it rather 
neatly. 

The reorganization plan redrew the 
map of the United States. According 
to the proposals of Dr. Karl Menninger 
and the other planners, one psychiatrist 
in Topeka would have the same voting 
power as seven psychiatrists in New 
York! Alongside recognized states was 
to be an area called “the Topeka dis- 
trict’”—it included Nebraska, a section 
of Missouri, and all Kansas. Maine, by 
this plan, was to be thrown into Canada 
for voting purposes. 

The Committee for the Preservation 
of Medical Standards in Psychiatry— 
which opposes G.A.P.—revealed other 
future plans of the Freudians. One is 
to admit psychoanalysts who lack med- 
ical degrees. The plans of the G.A.P., 
the latter committee charges, have never 
been designed to encourage or to 
further scientific medical research— 
merely to promote the use of Freudian 
techniques. “Can it be,” one opponent 
asked, “that we are to sell one single 
and unproven method of psychiatry to 
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@ Prejudice is being down on what 

we are not up on. 

—RACHEL DU BOIS 
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the public in a neatly packaged form 
as a matured product needing no 
further medical research?” 

In September, Dr. Will came out in 
the open and told 1800 psychologists 
in Denver that he was in favor of non- 
medical care of mental ills, though he 
added “the probabilities are that the 
physician will never accept any non- 
medical individual who attempts to 
provide treatment for sick people with- 
out the safeguards provided through 
scientific medical knowledge.” 

When Time magazine gave Dr. Will 
Menninger a thirteen-column writeup 
(in addition to putting his portrait on 
the cover) a year ago, there were a 
number of psychiatrists who questioned 
the type and the amount of publicity 
given both the Foundation and its co- 
founder. Many asked if the Committee 
on Ethics within the A.P.A. had ap- 
proved of this previous to its publica- 
tion. It had not. 


The Menningers were not slow to 
move when the issue of Time appeared. 
They immediately ordered thousands 
of reprints from the national news- 
weekly, including an expensive repro- 
duction of the colored cover. And when 
Howard Rusk, the once-a-week medical 
pundit of the New York Times, ran a 
three-column article recently describing 
the “world-wide appeal” of the Men- 
ninger Foundation, the brothers again 
ordered thousands of reprints. With the 
implication that the New York Times 
had been besieged for reprints, the 
Menninger publicity office tacked this 
note on the bottom of the ones they 
ordered from the Times: “We have 
prepared these reprints for your in- 
formation since the New York Times 
informs us that the originals are not 
available as the edition has been com- 
pletely sold out.” 


ESIDES leading a strong, active and 

vocal minority, the Menningers have 
also won the confidence of many gov- 
ernment men who fail to see the dif- 
ferences in psychiatry and who ap- 
parently do not think that any power 
group would try to grasp a field of 
medicine. The willingness of G.A.P. 
members to come to the fore at all 
times for their viewpoint is reminiscent 
of the alacrity of a Communist picket 
line. When President Truman cut the 
two million dollar allotment of the 
Mental Health Act appropriation last 
February, an immediate hearing was 
asked. And the only men who appeared 
to ask for a reinstatement of the two 
million dollars were: 

Dr. William C. Menninger, secretary 
of the Menninger Foundation; Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene—a group which recently awarded 
Dr. Will Menninger its “service prize”; 
Dr. Daniel Blaine, who, along with Dr. 
Stevenson, is a member of the G.A.P.; 
Dr. S. B. Wortis, a former member of 
G.A.P.; and Dr. Robert Felix, Deputy 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, who is in charge of 
psychiatry operations for that all-im- 
portant unit and is, in effect, in charge 
of the distribution of funds. Dr. Felix 
is, or has been, a member of G.A.P. 
and was chairman of the Committee 
on Public Education. 

Corporations and unions are often 
dragged before Congressional hearings 
in inquiries about interlocking affairs. 
But the Congress has yet to inquire into 
exactly how many members of the 
Advisory Board of the Public Health 
Service are members of the G.A.P. And 
conservative psychiatrists have also sug- 
gested that Congress weigh the ques- 
tion of appropriations being voted by 

(Continued on Page 73) ~ 
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In Rome, Catholic youths protest against the slurs of the Communist Press 


NO OTHER GODS 


HE inevitable clash between re- 
ligion and Communism has been 
eavily underlined within the last year 
many parts of Moscow's ever en- 
larging empire. It should have been 
pparent to all religious bodies all over 
he world many years ago that the state, 
developed in the Soviet Union and 
xtended to the satellites, cannot en- 
ure any rivals in any field of human 
tivity. The so-called People’s Republic 
sterner as a taskmaster than any 
1esar known to history. It demands 
the unquestioning loyalty and obedience 
all of its subjects. It demands con- 
stant service, lowly subservience, and 
ven the prayers of those it rules by 
eans of fear and terror. 
Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague, 
1 a pastoral letter, put the case 
juarely to the Catholics of his country 
vhen he pointed out that the choice 
lay between the conscience of man and 
he state. That is a choice, not only 
xr Czech Catholics, but also for every 
1n and woman in the world who ad- 
eres to Communism. The official at- 
ck upon the Church in Czecho-Slo- 
ikia, the Archbishop pointed out, “is 
med directly at the extermination of 
Faith and contaminates the basic 
eligious freedoms which are insured by 
he new constitution as well as by all 
human rights.” 
From the very nature of Communism 
must seek to bring every institution 
every land it controls under the 
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Communism is ruthlessly attacking religion, but it has met 


a courageous opponent in the Catholic Church 


by HALLETT ABEND 


party yoke. Timid-minded Christians 
everywhere who cling to the hope that 
there is yet a chance for compromise 
will do well to remember that the 
ultimate Communist aim is to control 
every nation in the world. If that aim 
is ever achieved the edict will go forth: 
“Thou shalt have no other gods but 
me.” 

So far the free world has been a 
shocked spectator of this drama against 
freedom of worship in Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Now the Chinese Commu- 
nists have begun persecution of Chris- 
tian missionaries and Chinese Chris- 
tians, and certainly the tale is as yet 
not half told. 

The events in Czecho-Slovakia fol- 
lowed the familiar pattern. First “spon- 
taneous resolutions” passed in factories, 
schools, and other institutions, demand- 
ing the arrest of leading churchmen. 


Then at the trials the production of 
so-called evidence and affidavits pre- 
pared long in advance, while apostates 
were freely used for counterorganiza 
tion and propaganda purposes. 

Directives from the Politburo in 
Moscow itself told official circles that 
1949 was the year selected for “mop- 
ping up” all recalcitrant clergy. In Rus 
sia itself the Komsomol, or Soviet 
Youth League, was the chosen weapon 
for much of the public activity. Nikalai 
A. Mikhailov, secretary-general of the 
youth organization, told the youth of 
the Soviet Union early in 1949 that 
their first duty was the fight against 
religious revival in Russia. 

“In matters of religion,” he declared, 
“the Komsomol cannot be neutral. It is 
the duty of the Komsomol to strive for 
the advancement of science, and any 
religion is in direct conflict with 
science.” 
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* asecret Cominform meeting was held 
jn Sofia on the subject of the churches 
of Europe, and the political section 
uged the complete destruction of all 
durches at once. But the Moscow 
Politburo, using the sinister figure of 
Aghbishop Gregory, of the Orthodox 
Ghurch, decided to proceed with one 
quntry at a time, Gregory, a supporter 
@ Communism and the Soviet regime, 
geks to destroy or disrupt the Roman 
Catholic Church. He aims first to create 
independent Catholic churches, slowly 
bring them into communion with the 
Orthodox Church, and then to bring 
about actual fusion. The Politburo, 
gtking to use Gregory for its own ends, 

his plans for suppressing all 
dwrches having any affiliations outside 
the Soviet Union or the satellites, and 
doubtless has a long-range scheme for 
eventually doing away with Gregory 
himself when he has outlived his use- 


fulness. 


N March of 1949 the Soviet Youth 

League held its eleventh All Union 
Congress in Moscow, and the official 
figures divulged concerning the strength 
of its hold upon the growing genera- 
tions of Russians were startling. 

Boys and girls reaching ten years of 
age are eligible for membership first in 
the Pioneers, and when they join this 
goup their Communist Party educa- 
tion is begun. The Pioneers, Secretary- 
General Mikhailov told the convention, 
doubled its membership between 1938 
and 1949, and now has more than 
13,000,000 followers. When they reach 
the age of fifteen years these youngsters 
graduate into the Komsomol, which 
since 1938 has grown in membership 
from 4,000,000 to 9,283,289. The Com- 
munist Party itself, to which only adults 
are admitted, now boasts of a member- 
ship of 6,000,000 in the Soviet Union. 


Lutheran, Dr. Niemoller, has 
fought the Nazis and Reds 


November, 1949 


Mikhailov urged all loyal Komsomol 
members to take a very active part in 
the campaign to combat “a certain re- 
vival of church activity which seeks to 
increase its influence among youths,” 
and warned that Komsomol members 
cannot be neutral about religion, which 
he called a force designed to undermine 
the state. 

The boxes surrounding the floor of 
the huge Palace Auditorium where the 
meeting was held were filled by boys 
and girls from outside the Soviet Union 
—Koreans, Swedes, Danes, Austrians, 
Germans, Mongols, and more than a 
score of visiting youths from “the lib- 
erated regions of China."’ They heard 
loud praise of the World Youth Fed- 
eration, which claims 52,000,000 
members in 63 countries, and of the 
Anti-Fascist Committee, which the 
Komsomol organized and which now 
claims connections with more than 200 
youth organizations in 70 different na- 
tions. The girls and boys lustily sang 
a “Song to Stalin” and then elected 
him honorary chairman of the Con- 
gress. 


now 


In all towns, cities, and villages in 
the Soviet Union where the Komsomol 
and Pioneers are organized, three Com- 
munist lectures are 
during school 
known as the Guide, and after the 
lectures there are military drills. 

When these boys and girls grow to 
manhood and womanhood after child- 
hood and youth teachings and discipline 
of this kind, what hope will religion 
have for any kind of tolerance in the 
country which they will rule? 

When, in July 1949, Pope Pius XII 
announced the excommunication of all 
Catholics who are militant Communists, 
the general supposition in the 
Catholic world was that this historic 
step was taken solely because of the 
Church's conflicts with the governments 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. Actually the decree was many 
years in the making and was not the 
result of any hasty decision or any 
specific incident or crisis. 

The excommunication decree is con- 
sidered the most important step of its 
kind taken by Rome in more than four 
hundred years, and is of deep concern 
not only to the estimated 330,000,000 
Roman Catholics in the world, but to 
the peoples of all of the democracies 
of the West. It presents serious prob- 
lems to more than 2,000,000 
Communists in Catholic Italy. In 
Czecho-Slovakia two thirds of the na- 
tion’s 12,000,000 population are Roman 
Catholics, and in Hungary and in 
France the decree presents a problem 
of the first magnitude. 

All restrictions in this decree imply 
that in the opinion of the Vatican a 


week 
official 
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non- 


avowed 


movement which poses as economic and 
political has actually trespassed into the 
field of morals and faith and become 
an inimical force. Rome holds that 
Communism and its creeds and _ its 
moral code have offered a challenge to 
the conscience of mankind. 


HILE the battle between Mos- 

cow and the Roman Catholic 
Church has thus assumed a _ newly 
significant stature, Protestants in all the 
satellite countries were also being sub- 
jected to pressure and terrorism, when- 
ever their church leaders refused to per- 
mit their churches to be made into 
subservient propaganda weapons of the 
Communist party. 

It is unfortunate that in the United 
States ignorance and prejudice have 
prevented the general public from giv- 
ing full due to the Roman Catholic 
Church for the brave and correct stand 
taken against Communism. In the free 
world’s struggle against the power of 
the slave state centered at Moscow, no 
organization has worked more openly 
and courageously than the Catholic 
Church under the direction of Pope 
Pius XII. Already the Church's list of 
martyrs is lengthening: Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishops Stepinatz and Beran, 
bishops by the dozens, and uncounted 
hundreds of the priesthood. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the Protestant churches, those in the 
United States and those elsewhere in 
the world, have not adopted as open 
and courageous a stand against Com- 
munism as has the Roman Catholic 
Church everywhere. This is an issue 
that has been shied away from where 
possible, or been made the subject of 
compromise when action of some kind 
became inevitable. 

No man or woman can be a good 
Catholic and also be a Communist; 
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Methodist, Bromley Oxnam. 
He prefers to attack Catholics 





but it seems apparent that a man or 
woman may be a member of almost 
any Protestant church and at the same 
time carry a Communist Party mem- 
bership card, or at least be highly 
sympathetic toward the Communists. 

Many Protestants may resent this, 
but they cannot deny the statement that 
the Protestant churches, collectively, 
are not nearly the powerful force 
against the spread of Communism into 
the free half of the world that the 
Roman Catholic Church has become. 

When Protestant churchmen venture 
into the world of statesmanship and 
international affairs, they are apt to 
bungle badly. There was a lamentable 
instance of this in March of 1949 when 
460 bishops, preachers, missionaries, 
and delegates to the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and World 
Order met at Cleveland. When they 
debated the North Atlantic Pact, nearly 
half the churchmen were violently 
against that alliance. One delegate in- 
sisted from the floor that the Pact 
would “divide the world into two armed 
camps” and sign the United Nations 
death warrant. 

\fter much debate, the 460 delegates 
sidestepped the issue and ended by 
calling upon the United States Senate 
to postpone a. vote on the Pact until 
the nation had had an opportunity for 
a comprehensive discussion of probable 
results and implications. 

But there was even worse to come. 
On the final day of the conference, the 
committee on religious liberties brought 
in a report condemning the “insidious 
pattern by which Communist and other 
totalitarian regimes are seeking to force 
the church into a position of subservi- 
ence.” The report also called upon 
Protestants and Roman Catholics at the 
highest level of leadership “to join in 
the common battle against the anti- 
church campaigns being conducted by 
the Communists.” 

Then a fatal amendment was offered 


stating, in part: “The practices of free- 
dom in non-Communist countries are 
imperiled by pressures exerted . . . by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. . . . The 
ecclesiastical organization and _ policies 
of the Roman Catholic Church do not 
accord with the preservation and ex- 
tension of religious freedom.” The del- 
egates referred the matter to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Then they ad- 
journed and went home. 

The Protestants: made a better show- 
ing in July 1949 when the central com- 
mittee of 70 members of the World 
Council of Churches met at Chichester 
in England. They represented 155 
Protestant and Orthodox groups in 44 
nations, and the main topic on their 
agenda was the church-state conflict in 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

The Chichester meeting was held 
under the handicap of the straddling 
action taken at the meeting in Amster- 
dam in 1948, when a_ watered-down 
resolution was passed declaring: “The 
Christian churches reject the ideology 
of both Communism and _ laissez-faire 
capitalism and should seek to draw men 
away from the false assumption that 
these extremes are the only alterna- 
tives.” 

The final result at Chichester was a 
resolution calling upon Christians 
throughout the world to “stand firm 
against totalitarianism” and adding 
“. . . Justice in human society is not to 
be won by totalitarian methods. A 
totalitarian doctrine is a false doctrine. 
In countries where the state is antag- 
onistic to the Christian religion or 
wherever full religious freedom is 
denied, we ask all Christians to remem- 
ber that the liberty which they receive 
from their Lord cannot be taken away 
by violence or by the threat of any 
worldly power or destroyed by suffer- 
ing.” 

The United States and Britain made 
a diplomatic move hostile to Commu- 





Journey’s 
End 


A Married life had been just one long argu- 
ment for the Joneses. Finally Mr. Jones tired 
of the endless bickering. 


“You've gone too far,” he informed his wife. 





“I'm going out of your life forever.” 

His wife pleaded with him as he packed his 
suitcase, but to no avail. 

“I'm getting away from it all,” he said. “I'd 
rather face wild beasts in the jungle or life on 
the stormy seas than spend another minute 
under this roof.” 

He opened the front door and stepped out. 
In a moment he was back. Putting down his 
suitcases, he said sternly to his wife: 


“It’s lucky for you it’s raining.” 


—Ellen C. King 






nist suppression of freedom of Worship 
when they jointly protested to Bul 

Hungary, and Rumania charging that 
these three countries had broken 

new peace treaties by “violating the 
articles of the respective peace Cs 
concerning human rights and the Ba 
amental freedoms.” The protests then 
listed many cases of prosecution of mm 


ligious and opposition leaders in the - 


three Soviet-dominated states. ¥ 

Under the treaty terms the American, 
British, and Russian envoys in each of 
the three Balkan capitals were to have 
met to consider the charges. However, 
each of the three countries concerned 
rejected the protests and charged the 
United States and Britain with “at 
tempting to interfere” in their national 
affairs. Then the Russian diplomatic 
envoys at each of the three capitals re 
fused to meet the Americans and the 
British, declaring that the issues raised 
were “purely domestic problems.” And 
there, despite a second protest in 
September, the matter remains dead 
locked by the equivalent to a Soviet 
veto. 

The Communists, of course, count 
upon time as their invaluable ally. In 
the Soviet Union itself there are mil 
lions of men and women nearing or 
past thirty years of age who can re 
member no religious teachings in their 
days of childhood or youth. 

More millions are reaching maturity 
in the Soviet every year who are ath- 
eistic graduates of the Pioneers and the 
Komsomol. The Communist _ leaders 
evidently hold to the cynical belief that 
the old religious generation is now 
dying off rapidly and that the middle- 


-aged men and women, the aged of to 


morrow, can be kept suppressed by 
terrorism and police pressures. 
Thoughtful consideration of _ this 
spectacle will bring even to the agnost- 
ics and the utterly irreligious men and 
women of the free world a nauseating 
feeling of deep revulsion. They may 
feel no need of religion in their own 
lives, may be utterly devoid of the im- 
pulse to prayer or the disposition to 
worship a Supreme Being, but the con- 
templation of a police state adopting 
a repressive policy of this kind against 
one of the oldest and most basic needs 
of most human beings is frightening. 
And what are the Communist victims 
and dupes offered in the place of re- 
ligion and mankind's various concepts 
of God? They are solemnly handed a 
book by Karl Marx, grossly enlarged 
photographs of Lenin and Stalin, a 
sterile adherence to the worship of 
science, and the deepest reverence for 
the monolithic state which has the ef- 
frontery to stand forth under the 
heavens and tell half of mankind:— 
“You shall have no other God but me.” 
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STAGE a SCRE 


by JERRY COTTER 


The Red Danube 


Coming closer to the real nature of the threat the world 
faces in international Communism than any movie yet re 
leased, THE RED DANUBE still does not score a bull's 
eye. Based on Bruce Marshall's Vespers in Vienna, the pro- 
duction is superior in every technical respect, with the 
characterizations of Ethel Barrymore, Walter Pidgeon, and 
Janet Leigh outstanding. 

Pidgeon appears as a British occupation officer billeted in 
a Vienna convent of which Miss Barrymore is the Mother 
Superior. When a young ballet dancer seeks refuge in the 
convent to escape being returned to the Soviet Union and 
reprisal, the entire tragedy of the forcible repatriation 
program is illuminated. It is in these sequences that the 
picture strikes hard at the brutality, the inhumanity, and 
the utter duplicity of the Soviet ideology. It is also in these 
scenes that the production reaches its dramatic high mark. 

Less successful but no less laudable is the attempt to re 
capture Marshall's deft handling of the philosophical dis- 
cussions between the Mother Superior and the Colonel, a 
disillusioned man who has lost his faith and his hopes. 
In true screen style, this major conflict of ideas assumes no 
greater importance than the romance between a young 
British officer and the refugee dancer. 

Miss Barrymore and Pidgeon were perfect choices for 
their roles and do magnificently by them. Miss Leigh, a 
talented newcomer, is only slightly less brilliant in a part 
that might easily have become mawkish. Angela Lansbury, 
Peter Lawford, Melville Cooper, Louis Calhern, and Francis 
L. Sullivan form a first-class supporting company. 
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Ethel Barrymore is a Mother Superior in “The Red Danube.” 
screen version of Bruce Marshall’s “Vespers in Vienna” 


Carey Wilson has produced the picture with a full ap- 
preciation of its importance as a timely indictment. It is 
a movie for everyone to see and discuss. By comparison, 
all other screen efforts to paint the Red menace in its true 
colors are pallid and unconvincing. It is the first forthright 
step down the road to a full, three-dimensional study of the 
new world problem. 


Reviews in Brief 


[ MARRIED A COMMUNIST handles the totalitarian 
menace to the labor movement in conventional melodra- 
matic style. Its primary appeal is to those who prefer the 
familiar, two-fisted approach to a problem. The story deals 
with the strong-arm methods used by the Reds to muscle 
into the West Coast shipping field. If the story lacks any 
startling originality, it does have the advantage of focusing 
attention on Commie infiltration methods in labor unions. 
For the rest, it is litthe more than routine cops-and-robbers 
fare climaxed by a shooting spree in a deserted warehouse. 
Robert Ryan is properly grim as a young executive trying 
to live down his Party past; Laraine Day alternates her 
startled and worried expressions; Janis Carter is effective 
as a flashy comrade; and Thomas Gomez handles the role 
of the. Party district leader in good fashion. Convincing 
and exciting melodrama, this should please the adult action 
fans—and give them something to think about as well. 


Paul Vincent Carroll's SAINTS AND SINNERS is a 
humorous mixture of whimsy, satire, and caricature filmed 
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A good job is done by John Ridgely, Jane Wyatt, 


and Gary Cooper in 


in an Irish village with richly beautiful scenic backgrounds 
lending added flavor to a delightful concoction. Maire 

Neill, Michael Dolan, Liam Redmond, Tom Dillon, and 
foel Purcell of the Abbey Theatre prove once again that 

Dublin group can take credit for some of the finest 
ctors in the world today. They give to Carroll's slight 
story an air of distinction and lift it above the usual level 
of his work. 

In this fantasy with modern overtones, Carroll has written 
\is thesis with a minimum of the anticlericism which too 
‘ften flows from his pen. This time he is satiric and sar- 

ynic, but never vitriolic, in telling how the inhabitants 

Kilwirra prepare for the world’s end which the local 
wise woman has predicted. She had named the winner of 
the Grand National a short time before, so the village ac- 

pts her prediction without question. Only the Canon holds 
ut, but to his consternation he discovers that a good many 

f the parish “saints” have feet of clay. It is depicted in a 
yle that it both melancholy and gay, but always fascinat- 


Carroll is less successful in sketching romantic interludes 
han in creating colorful local characters, but Kieron Moore 
d Christine Norden are convincing in their stylized roles. 
ny adult with a drop of Erin’s dew in his veins will enjoy 
is amusing excursion to Kilwirra. (London Films) 


[HE BLUE LAGOON was filmed. in the South Pacific, 
hich gives the advantage of authenticity to its gossamer 
ript. With a laudable degree of restraint and the usual 
British flair for realistic touches, the film tells of a boy and 
who are shipwrecked on an uninhabited island. They 

d been cast ashore in company with an old sailor who 
on drinks himself to death. For ten years the young peo- 
live alone on the island. They work, fish, and maintain 
semblance of proper social deportment as outlined in a 
‘ook of etiquette they managed to salvage. Though happy 
m their island, the fadeout finds them sailing off for the 
civilization that beckons. Pictorially, the film is breathtaking 
ind the story is given sympathetic presentation by Jean 
Simmons and Donald Huston as the castaways. Adults will 
find this unique experiment refreshingly free of the sug- 
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“Task Force” 


Harmony by Mark Stevens and 
June Haver in “Oh, You Beautiful Doll” 


gestiveness which might easily have ruined such a fanciful 
tale. (Universal-International) 


PINKY is the latest entry in the current cycle of racial 
stories. In many respects it is the most effective, for its 
players are superb, the theme restrained, and the solution 
it presents is both heartening and intelligent. The film 
revolves around the difficulties faced by a young Negro girl 
who visits her home after years of study in the North. In 
nursing school she has passed as white and has become en- 
gaged to a young doctor who knows nothing of her back- 
ground. In the shanty where her aged granny lives, she 
again comes face to face with the problems, the prejudice, 
and the pride which combine to make life inordinately dif- 
ficult for her race. 

One of her problems, a dying aristocrat, brilliantly played 
by Ethel Barrymore, gives “Pinky” the answer to her quest. 
Jeanne Crain, in the most important role of her career, is 
completely credible as the young nurse who must make a 
choice between two lives. Ethel Waters is also magnificent 
as the grandmother with the answers to hatred and prejudice 
in her heart and soul. William Lundigan, Basil Ruysdael, 
Evelyn Varden, and Frederick O'Neal are also excellent. 
One highly suggestive sequence might better have been 
toned down, but this otherwise absorbing social document 
rises well above that level in its handling of a difficult 
theme, (20th Century-Fox) 


MISS GRANT TAKES RICHMOND is sure-fire comedy 
made doubly enjoyable by the slick slapstick performances 
of Lucille Ball, William Holden, James Gleason, and Frank 
McHugh. As a not-too-bright graduate of a secretarial school 
who is employed by a trio of bookies, Miss Ball is in fine 
fettle. The laughs are many and the action is geared high 
as the bookmakers find themselves building a new housing 
project for veterans instead of following their chosen, shady 
profession. Excellent lightweight fun for adults. (Columbia) 


Claude Rains’ portrayal of a museum curator and the 
recorded voice of Enrico Caruso are the sole attractions 
in the staid and boring SONG OF SURRENDER. A routine 
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Robert Ryan is the reformed husband of 
Laraine Day in “I Married a Communist” 


drama set in New England around 1906, it tells an oft- 
repeated tale of a young girl, married to an elderly man, 
who falls in love with a handsome roué. To pave the way 
for a happy ending, the husband conveniently dies and the 
bounder reforms. Caruso is heard singing “La Donna e 
Mobile” and “O Sole Mio,” which compensates in some 
degree for the woeful inadequacies of script, cast, and 
direction. (Paramount) 


Gary Cooper's TASK FORCE is built around the develop- 
ment of the aircraft carrier and the naval air arm. Tech- 
nically, it is well above standard with some exciting, official 
Navy combat pictures of the Battle of Midway providing 
the dramatic highlights. The plot concerns the efforts of a 
group of naval pilots who find themselves stymied by Wash- 
ington officialdom in their efforts to promote the cause. War 
themes again rate high on the Hollywood agenda, and this 
may be considered the forerunner of a new batch. Cooper's 
performance is in his usual monotone, and Jane Wyatt, Jack 
Holt, Walter Brennan, and Wayne Morris give him adequate 
support. An excellent thriller for the family trade. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Superior acting by Glenn Ford, Janet Leigh, and Charles 
Coburn save the otherwise maudlin THE DOCTOR AND 
THE GIRL from complete mediocrity. Bathos in the best 
soap-opera tradition with incredibly poor dialogue marring 
the occasional dramatic highspots, it is also in questionable 
taste when it concentrates on a fatal abortion. This episode, 
forming the climax of the picture, might easily have been 
devised in different fashion. Slanted for the true-confession 
reader (M-G-M) 


Ingrid Bergman's announced decision to retire from the 
screen may well have been prompted after viewing her 
performance in Alfred Hitchcock’s UNDER CAPRICORN. 
What should have been a superb blending of two excep- 
tional talents is merely a dull, garrulous, and unconvincing 
melodrama. To accept Miss Bergman as an Irish lady who 
marries her stable boy and goes to Australia with him is 
the first hurdle. The others come at various points in a 
moody, heavy-handed pageant notably lacking in dramatic 
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Kieron Moore, Michael Dolan, and 
Maire O'Neill in “Saints and Sinners” 


peaks and obvious in its treatment. Miss Bergman 

is a clever thespian, but this time she has not succeeded in 
being more than merely capable. Joseph Cotten, as the 
groom who makes his fortune on the other side of the 
world, is adequate, while Michael Wilding, playing a young 
lrishman, is the most convincing of the leading players. The 
fabulous Hitchcock touch is missing this time, but in all 
fairness it must be stated that neither he nor his cast had 


anything of value to work with in this drear study. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Yesteryear’s songsmiths continue to mesmerize the movie- 
makers, and in OH YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL the subject 
is Fred Fisher, composer of “Peg O' My Heart” and “Come 
Josephine in My Flying Machine,” among other popular 
hits. All the standard gimmicks of the Technicolor musicals 
have been utilized, with June Haver, Mark Stevens, Char- 
lotte Greenwood, and S. Z. Sakall on hand to sing, dance, 
and clown. The result is a pleasant and frothy adult frolic 
in which the dull patches are quickly and neatly covered 
over with a song. (20th Century-Fox) 


EVERYONE DOES IT runs the humor gamut from satire 
to slapstick, with grand opera as the target for the laughs. 
Paul Douglas is hilarious as a wrecking contractor who turns 
opera singer to spite his wife, who has vocal ambitions of 
her own. On tour he is magnificent, but opening night in 
New York finds him a panicky, voiceless wreck. In the adult 
category this is top fun, with Linda Darnell, Celeste Holm, 
Charles Coburn, and Millard Mitchell contributing polished 
portrayals. (20th Century-Fox) 


Playqguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Howdy Mr. Ice of 1950 

FOR ADULTS: Where’s Charley? 

PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Kiss Me Kate; Lend an 
Ear; South Pacific; Death of a Salesman; Detective 
Story; Born Yesterday; Goodbye My Fancy; Miss Liberty 

COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: A Streetcar Named De- 
sire; Mr. Roberts; Diamond Lil; Blackouts of 1949 
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Mike Quill’s turbulent TWU gives 
N. Y. commuters periodic jitters 





It takes courage for a union man to stand up and 


remind his fellow workers they have interests in 


common with employers and conflict solves nothing 


by JOHN C. CORT 


HERE is a large and important 
union in New York City where a 
group of Catholics had been studying 
and working for over ten years to ap- 
ply Catholic principles to the problems 
of their union and their industry. One 
of the biggest of those problems was 
the presence of a formidable Commu- 
nist faction which controlled the local. 
Step by step the Commies were driven 
out. It was not just the Catholics who 
did it. Many different elements joined 
in the fight. Jews and Protestants were 
among the hardest workers, but no one 
had been in the fight longer, put in 
more time, or taken more abuse than 
this Catholic group. 

At last came final and complete vic- 
tory. The group called its regular 
monthly meeting and announced a 
good speaker. A big turnout was ex- 
pected to celebrate the victory. Three 
people showed up, including the chair- 
man. 

The feeling was that the job had 
been done, so why hold any more meet- 
ings? Everything had been fixed, every- 
thing had been settled. This is a feel- 
ing which has paralyzed many good 
Americans now that the Stalinists have 
been stopped in their drive for power 
and driven back to their weakest posi- 
tion since the CIO was founded in 
1935. 

They are still a factor to be reckoned 
with—no question about that. They still 
own a solid little block of ten CIO 
unions, including one of the largest 
and most strategic in the country, the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. They control a number of 
important AFL locals. But over the 
past years they have lost out in five 
separate international unions which 
they once dominated: the Newspaper 
Guild, Woodworkers, National Mari- 
time Union, Transport Workers Union, 
and the Shoe Workers, all ClO. Not 
to mention hundreds of locals in other 
unions. 

They came within an ace of taking 


over the big United Auto Workers a 
few years ago. If they had taken this 
union, at that time the balance wheel 
in the CIO, who knows what might 
have happened? But at the UAW con- 
vention last July, Walter Reuther wal- 
loped their candidate for president by 
better than 12 to 1. At the 1948 CIO 
convention, President Phil Murray 
ripped them to pieces while the dele. 
gates cheered and a series of anti-Com- 
munist resolutions rolled through the 
hall behind 10-to-l majorities. 

The 1949 CIO convention tackled 
the problem of the charter of the Farm 
Equipment Workers, who have been 
handed to the UAW, and dealt with 
the troublesome Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers as well as the defiant UE. 
Murray has given every indication of 
wanting to finish the Commies off once 
and for all, and it may be that they 
will be driven right out of the CIO, 
as Reuther and other leaders are now 
urging. The way would then be cleared, 
or at least smoothed, for amalgamation 
with the AFL in one great federation 
of fourteen million American workers 
—something that the friends of labor 
have been dreaming of for years. 

But let us suppose that this hap 
pened. Let us go further and suppose 
that Msgr. Fulton Sheen converted all 
but the most hopeless Communists and 
that the earth opened and swallowed 
the remainder, leaving no trace. Would 
that solve our problems? To hear some 
of our orators and politicians, to read 
some of our publications, you would 
certainly think so. 


T is an understandable booby-trap. 

We all dislike Communism so much, 
we all prefer our own way of life so 
tremendously that little by little we fall 
into the error of thinking that if we 
were to admit any faults in the Amer 
ican system, that would somehow prove 
that Communism was right. We want 
so much to believe that America is 
perfect that finally we believe it. In the 
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end, arrogance becomes a virtue and 
gelf-righteousness a badge of honor. 
But, you say, isn’t this the country 
where free enterprise has accomplished 
miracles of production, where initiative, 
wedded to technical know-how and 
at natural resources, has produced 
the highest standard of living in the 
world? 


ES, it is. It is also the country 
le in spite of initiative, know- 
how, and resources, we still don’t know 
how to keep all our men working, even 
though the world, and many of our 
own people, are cold and hungry for 
what we can produce. 

The problem is one of purchasing 
power, money, green stuff. It doesn't 
sem to be distributed in such a way 
that people can buy what is being pro- 
duced. Too much of it gets siphoned 
of in exorbitant profits and finds its 
way into the pockets of people who 
can't spend it because, after all, one 
man can use only so many mansions 
and so many yachts, find so many op- 
portunities for profitable investment, 
or pay alimony to so many ex-wives. 
Which is not to imply that all profiteers 
are divorced. Many of them are fine 
family men, and some are pillars of the 
Church, and they rationalize their 
profiteering in many plausible ways, 
such as calling attention to their duty 
to the stockholders and the necessity 
of piling up reserves in good times to 
tide them over the bad times. It is quite 
possible that some of them are, accord- 
ing to their own lights, saintly men in 
the eyes of God. 

For their lights have been dimmed 
for many years. Somehow they cannot 
see the simple economic fact that a 





With all our industrial know-how, we still don’t 
know how to make employment agencies unnecessary 
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policy of milking all the good out of 
good times leads inevitably to bad 
times, just as surely as prolonged hit- 
ting the bottle leads inevitably to hang- 
overs and trouble with the wife. If they 
do see it, they look hopefully for other 
businessmen to do something about it. 

Take some examples and figures. By 
and large, the American worker does 
not receive a living family wage ac- 
cording to Catholic standards. At cur- 
rent prices, the U. S. Department of 
Labor figures that a family of four 
needs $3,300 a year, or $63.50 
a week, to live in what the Popes call 
“reasonable comfort.” But a 
with only two children is not a 
Catholic family. Let us accept the 
Government's estimate that each child 
costs about $500 a year. That means 
that a four-child family needs $4,300 a 
year, a five-child family $4,800 a year. 

But Pius XI tells us that the workers 
should “advance to the state of posses- 
sing some little property” o1 


about 


family 


“attain 
gradually to the possession of a moder 
ate amount of Father Ray- 
mond Miller, C.Ss.R., author of the ex- 
cellent commentary on 


wealth.” 


this encyclical, 
Forty Years After, estimates the expense 
of these demands at $500 more 
a year. This brings the’ necessary in- 
come of our four-child family to $4,800 
and our five-child family to $5,300. 
“Ridiculous!” you may say. But if 
you want to say that 
tone of voice, say it to the Popes, and 
to the Catholic workingmen and their 
wives who are trying to do their duty 
by their God and their Church and 
raise a man-sized family on the wages 
that prevail at the present time in this, 
the greatest country in the world. 
What are those wages? Well, for the 


about 


“ridiculous” in 





month of July, 1949, the average wage 
in manufacturing was $53.66 a week, 
or $2790.32 a year. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reports that in 1948 over 
half (53 per cent) of American families 
earned less than $3,000 a year, And 
12 per cent earned less than $1,000 and 
30 per cent less than $2,000. In all 
fairness, it should be pointed out that 
many of these are farm families. Never- 
theless, the figures are not encouraging 
for a so-called “peak prosperity” year. 

Employment rose a little during Sep- 
tember, but President Truman recently 
reminded us that unemployment had 
almost doubled between June, 1948, and 
June, 1949, rising to almost 4,000,000. 
Prices, strangely enough, have dropped 
very little, consumer prices falling only 
3 per cent between the high of August, 
1948, and June, 1949. Many firms, par- 
ticularly in the capital goods industries, 
were meeting the drop in demand, not 
by lowering prices, but by cutting pro- 
duction and laying off workers. 

The steel industry, for example, saw 
its material and labor costs drop al- 
most 15 per cent in the first six months 
of 1949, but bar steel prices remained 
practically unchanged. Instead of cut- 
ting prices, the industry lays off 
workers, purchasing power is cut even 
further, and so starts the spiral that 
leads to recession, depression, bread- 
lines, and fuel for the Communist fires. 


HY? The steel industry is able to 

do this because, as in most capital 
goods industries and in many durable 
consumer goods industries, price compe- 
tition has all but vanished. For support 
of this statement see Father Miller 
again and Father John Cronin’s book, 
Economics and Society, written before 


Ewing Galloway photos 


Any housewife at market can tell you that 
food, plentiful as it is, has fallen little in price 
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CREDO 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


I believe in God the Father 
Because He knows the vast 
Pretensions of the atom 


As He cracks it in His knuckles 
Twixt the present and the past 
And sets my faith aflame 

With Creation’s mighty blast. 


I believe in God the Son 

Because I spurned the fruit 

Of mercy from the Tree 

And saw the bleeding root 
Craw! down from Golgotha 

And writhing like a newt 

It followed through the darkness 
And entwined the sinner’s boot. 


I believe in God the Spirit 
Because when I was young 

I found a wounded sparrow 
Whose eager talons clung 

To my finger as I breathed 

A prayer half-said, half-sung 

And the sparrow’s sudden pinions 
Felt the fire of my tongue. 


The Father, Son and Spirit, 

All Power, Love and Grace— 
The Triune rules the heavens 
Wherein the angels trace 

God’s leash upon the creatures 
That haunt the holy place 

And the starlight burns with glory 
In the wrinkles of His face. 





the war, but even truer today, when 
the concentration of economic power 
and wealth has reached more alarming 
extremes. 

The steel industry, which means 
mainly U. S. Steel, uses its power like 
this because it apparently cannot see 
beyond the end of its own balance 
sheets. And, when limited in this way, 
it must be admitted that the view is 
beautiful and consoling. The CIO 
charges: “In the first half of 1949-— 
with profits of most industries going 
down—steel profits rose to new pin- 
nacles. At that rate, the industry this 
year will net $800 million—far above 
1948 and 2% times the wartime average. 
This year’s first quarter profits con- 
stituted a 15 per cent annual rate of 
return on investment.” The steel in- 
dustry has not, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, denied these figures. 

Other corporation profits, after taxes, 
were: General Motors 28 per cent on 
investment in 1948, Studebaker well 
over 30 per cent; all manufacturing 
corporations averaged 12 per cent as 
compared with 5.5 per cent in 1929 
and about 7 per cent in the war years. 

In his book, Distributive Justice, 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, the late Catholic 
authority on industrial ethics, wrote 
that anything over a 10 per cent re- 
turn on investment, when a company 
is in a monopolistic position, “has no 
greater ethical sanction or validity than 
the pistol of the highwayman.” (That 
was in 1916. Today it would be 9 per 
cent, allowing for the drop in the in- 
terest rate on money.) 

This certainly applies to many of our 
leading industries, where price com- 
petition has been eliminated, and is so 
interpreted by Father Miller. 

Or consider these figures: Father 
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Miller reminds us that during World 
War II, when profitecring was supposed 
to be unfashionable, industry piled up 


.26 billion of “undistributed profits,” 


that is, not shared with stockholders, 
The CIO claims that between 1939 
and 1949 worker productivity in the 
steel industry rose 49.5 per cent, but 
“real” wages rose only 14.3 per cent 
while “real” profits went up 255.3 per 
cent. For all manufacturing, real wages 
rose 27.3 per cent and real profits 120.6 
per cent. And yet they are still saying 
that prices were raised only to cover 
wage increases! 


NOTHER quotation belongs here, 
one from the statement, The 
Church and Social Order, issued in 1940 
by the Catholic Bishops of America: 
“The first claim of labor, which takes 
priority over any claim of the owners to 
profits, respects the right to a living 
wage.”” And if wages have priority over 
profits, then there can be no question 
that they have even higher priority over 
the accumulation of funds for plant ex- 
pansion, sinking funds, contingency re- 
serves, and other such excuses for why- 
we-can 't-pay-better-wages. 

So what are the conclusions? The 
conclusions are: 1) that by and large, 
for all our boasting, the American 
workingman does not receive a just liv- 
ing wage: 2) that by and large Ameri- 
can business has had the money to pay 
better wages, but has not done so; 3) 
that in too many cases where employers 
raised wages, they immediately hiked 
prices enough to cover the raise and 





JOHN C. CORT is an associate editor of 
the “Labor Leader,”’ the publication of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
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make fat profits even fatter; and 4) 

















expense of wages, pursued over gm of a? 
years, has in the past, is now, and ygm Presiden 
again produce a failure of purchajgis similar 
power, lay-offs, recession, and depmi Where | 
sion. In short, justice is, in the suading 






run, the only sound economist, 
There are other logs lying 
which the Commies do not hesitate 









throw on their fire. There is the gm 4 
rible treatment of the Negro, some 
sometimes seems to be almost as them. a 
in the North as it is in the South, unfortu 
are the slums, city slums and oi this 






slums, which every politician, 
employer, every commentator, 
every newspaper publisher ought 
visit at least once a year. There ig ty 
lack of medical care at a price { 
worker can afford to pay. There is { 
soulless mechanization of man's 
in many factories, where the 

is regarded as being on the same 
as the machine and receives even kk 
consideration. 

The Popes have told us repeated 
that only by putting certain principk 
to work can we come close to creating 
perfect society. And what are thee 



























































principles? Well, they can be illustra "°° 
by quoting from President Trumai\ “" 
report to Congress on July 11, in whid the ‘ 
he urged action to stop our cum “#° | 
recession. He said: “These things gi *8°™ 
firmative actions to expand producting, ™* 
create more jobs, etc.) cannot be dongs Pub 
by business, labor, agriculture, or gg "3" 
ernment acting alone. They can onh Cath 
be done by all of us working togeth™ “ 
in mutual respect and with commo Be 
objectives.” me 

The questions are: Where are tk denc 
mutual respect and common objective," | 
And, assuming these can be founl wor 
where are the instruments, where i “™ 
the machinery whereby business, Jaber, on 
agriculture, and government can eve . 








get together, much less work together 
President Truman, if he thought it 
through, would have to admit that i 
this country, as presently constituted 
that machinery simply does not exit 






































The Popes tell us that new insiog “ 
tions must be created which woul ** 
bring these diverse elements of ou = 
society together, not just in the annul 
name-calling contest that surrounds the | 
negotiation of a new contract, but al 
year round. They tell us that in thee i 
institutions—variously called orders, WH 4 
cational groups, industry council+# 
labor would be given an equal stat 
with capital and would share equally = 
in the making of basic decisions aboug 
how and to what end our econom® - 
should be run. b 

It will not be hard to persuade Amer™ 
ican labor to co-operate in such mg 
enterprise. Since 1941 every CIO com@ 
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yention has gone on record in favor 
of an Industry Council Plan which 
president Murray has admitted is 
smilar to that suggested by Pius XI. 
Where your difficulty will be is in per- 
suading American employers to admit 
that their workers have a right to share 
equally in the making of any decisions 
beyond those affecting their own wages 
and working conditions. There are 
sme who favor it. Thank God for 
them. and may their tribe increase. But, 
ynfortunately, their number is few as 
of this Moment. 

The Popes have also suggested that, 
where possible, this policy of co- 
operative sharing should be applied 
not only to industry, but also to the 
plant level, so that “workers and other 
employees thus become sharers in 
ownership or management or partici- 
pate in some fashion in the profits re- 
ceived.” 

It has been somewhat harder to sell 
this idea to the labor movement, even 
though CIO unions at such plants as 
Hormel Meat, Johnson & Johnson 
Pharmaceutical, and Adamson Tank 
have proved that profit-sharing is not 
necessarily a device for keeping the 
union out of the place. And, during 
the war, even the Commies (for Rus- 
sia’s sake) were organizing Labor-Man- 
agement, or Joint Production, Com- 
mittees to increase efhiciency and out- 
put. In fact, the Commies helped 
organize far more such committees than 
Catholic labor leaders, either during 
or since the war. 

But now that class war is fashionable 
again, and Earl Browder is politically 
dead, it takes courage for a union man 
to stand up and remind his fellow 
workers that they have interests in 
common with their employers and that 
there are important values to be gained 
through co-operation as well as through 
conflict. It takes courage to point out 
that labor too has an obligation to con- 
sider the common good first when it 
draws up its demands. It takes courage 
to risk being called “reactionary” and 
“company stooge.” It takes courage and 
a good union record so that you can be 
sure the label doesn't stick. 


OW do you develop men with 

courage? How do you develop men 
and women who not only know their 
trade unionism and their Catholic social 
doctrine, but who are willing to work 
as hard as the Commies work, for as 
litte return in money or recognition, 
men and women who are willing to risk 
unpopularity, disgrace, and even death 
itself because they believe in something 
bigger than themselves? It boils down 
to this: how do you develop men with 
faith, the kind of faith that makes 
courage and sacrifice easy? 
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We need such men and women in the 
labor movement today—and perhaps 
even more in the ranks of manage- 
ment. Yes, it is true that we have plenty 
of Catholic labor leaders, plenty of 
Catholic employers. It is also true that 
the ACTU (Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists) and the Catholic 
labor schools have done wonders in 
teaching union men and women what 
to do and how to do it. In New York 
City the Catholic Institute of the Food 
Industry has made a beginning in the 
ranks of management. 

The ACTU and some of the labor 
schools have tried to develop the 
spiritual part of their program with 
Days of Recollection, Labor Day 
Masses, and Communion Breakfasts. 
And the members have given the ex- 
ample of a living Christianity by apply- 
ing their program to the issues of the 
day in their union, their industry, their 
community. 

All these things have contributed to 
the creation of a body of militant men 
and women, men and women of faith, 
and to the dynamism of the social 
action movement in this country. But 
the militants are still few and far be- 
tween. 
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e@ No one is entirely useless. Even 
the worst of us can serve as hor- 
rible examples. 

—MAGAZINE DIGEST 


e A long life may not be good 
enough, but a good life is long 
enough. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Some Actists have gone further and 
introduced a new technique which links 
the spiritual directly with trade union- 
ism and seeks to weld the two into one 
organic whole, not simply by develop- 
ing Catholics into trade unionists, or 
trade unionists into Catholics, by the 
addition of a Day of Recollection or 
a Communion Breakfast, but by de- 
veloping Catholic trade unionists in 
every sense of those combined words. 

By way of illustration, let us return 
to the group described at the begin- 
ning of this article, the Newspaper 
Forum of ACTU, New York, composed 
of members of the Newspaper Guild, 
CIO. When it appeared that success 
had been too much for them and had 
accomplished what failure and defeat 
had been unable to do, those still re- 
maining decided to try something that 
had already had phenomenal success 
in the Jocist movement of Europe, but 
which, so far as they knew, had never 
been applied to trade unionism: the 
Gospel Inquiry. 


They decided to open every meeting 
with the reading of the Gospel for the 
following Sunday, and then, under a 
lay leader, spend thirty to forty-five 
minutes discussing the meaning of the 
Gospel: the meaning for the men of 
Christ’s time and the meaning for the 
men of our time. The chaplain entered 
the discussion only to correct mistakes 
and, at the end, to fill in any gaps that 
had been left. The main idea was to 
get those newspapermen and women, 
meeting together as trade unionists, to 
think about the message of Christ, to 
apply it to their own lives and to learn 
to express it in their own words. 


HIS they did. The turnouts were 

good. It was a little awkward at first. 
It is amazing how embarrassed we all 
are at the idea of discussing God and 
salvation in the same way we discuss 
wages and Communism. But very 
quickly the awkwardness wore off and 
the discussion grew warm and lively. 
Almost everybody had some observa- 
tion, some insight which added to the 
general understanding. And it was easy, 
once they tried, to find meaning in 
Christ's words for the year 1949 in New 
York City. 

From there they went on to a more 
direct discussion of problems in their 
own union and industry. And what was 
extraordinary about this part was that, 
warmed up by the Gospel Inquiry, they 
seemed to tackle their own problems 
with greater enthusiasm and sharper in- 
sight than ever before. On the first 
night they adjourned the meeting at 
eleven o'clock; one person left and they 
went on with the discussion until al- 
most twelve. 

It is too early to point to any re- 
markable results, but the chances are 
good that this group will develop in 
its members a quality of militant Cath- 
olic trade unionism that would have 
been impossible under the old system, 
under which there was plenty of talk 
about Catholic social doctrine, but 
none about the basic facts of Christ’s 
life, death, and teaching, which give 
that doctrine its value and authority. 

It is this kind of talk that we need 
in every part of our economic life be- 
fore we can lick the labor problem, be- 
fore we are going to get anything which 
remotely resembles a just social order 
based on Christian concepts. 

To quote again from that magnificent 
encyclical of Pius XI, Quadragesimo 
Anno: “Preceding this ardently de- 
sired social restoration, there must be 
a renewal of the Christian spirit, from 
which so many immersed in economic 
life have, far and wide, unhappily fal- 
len away, lest all our efforts be wasted 
and our house be builded not on a 
rock, but on shifting sand.” 
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Tis month we are introducing two old friends 
of our readers, who have contributed not only 


o the advancement of THe Sicn but to the 


Catholic Press in general. 
Che gentleman above is John C. O’Brien, who 
or years has been a Contributing Editor of 
Ine Sicn, informing our readers on the trends 
n Washington. Last year Mr. O’Brien achieved 
distinction of being elected president of the 
National Press Club in Washington, the only 
national club of newsmen. 


\fter graduating from Clark University in’ 


orcester, Mass., Mr. O’Brien taught English 
high school until he broke into the news- 
per field with the Denver Post. He later 
worked for the old New York World and the 
rribune. He joined the Philadelphia Inquirer 
nd is head of their Washington bureau. 
\ friendly, if taciturn six-footer, hé is re- 
ected among his colleagues for his ability at 
nterviewing. He is one of the few newspaper- 
en who covered the news on the late President 
vosevelt from the time he was Governor of 
New York through his sixteen years as President. 





Seated third from left, John C. O'Brien, with the 
officers of the National Press Club in Washington 
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ANOTHER favorite of our readers is the smiling little lady below. She 
is the author of those witty, thought-provoking (not to mention letter- 
provoking) essays that appear regularly in THe Sicn. She is Mrs. Louis 
Hasley, known to readers as Lucile Hasley. 


Mrs. Hasley is the wife of an English professor at the University 
of Notre Dame. Speaking of her husband, she says: “There is no 
competition, Our writing is poles apart. If it weren't for his scholarly 
tendency, we might make a team—like Burns and Allen.” 

Mrs. Hasley was the winner of the Catholic Press Award in 1948 
for her story, “The Little Girls,” which appeared in Tue Sten. She is 
also a regular contributor to secular magazines such as Woman’s Day, 
Mademoiselle, and others. Her first book of essays, entitled Reproach- 
fully Yours, has just been published by Sheed & Ward. 

Her literary standards? “It's a mortal sin to bore people. My prime 
end is to entertain.” However, as all who read her essays can vouch, 
there is much wisdom in her entertainment. 





TELEVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Mind Your Manners 


One of the jobs radio has failed to 
do -is to provide programs designed 
specifically for the teen-ager. The de- 
ficiency does not lie in the quality of 
those programs which have been broad- 
cast as much as it does in the fact that 
there have been hardly any programs 
at all in this category. The teen-ager 
is, for the most part, the forgotten soul 
among radio listeners. 

On the network basis even more than 
on the independent station basis this 
is true. However, the National Broad- 
casting Company has seen fit to bring 
some light to the dark places with its 
fine teen-age weekly program, Mind 
Your Manners. 

\ young man named Allen Ludden 


came out of the Navy after the war | 


and found himself a job with the Fred 
Waring outfit. Somewhere along the 
line of his F. W. days, he concocted a 
recipe for a show for teen-agers and 
won over the management of Station 
WTIC in Hartford, Connecticut, to the 
idea. WTIC is an NBC affiliate, and 
thus the program’s mounting popu- 
larity came to the attention of network 
officials. The result? Mind Your Man- 
is now heard over more than a 
hundred stations of the NBC network 
each week. 

The program’s appeal stems chiefly 
from the fact that M. C. Ludden never 
forgets that his show is presented by 
and for young people from the first 
teen to the final one. There are several 
parts to the weekly format, all related 
basically to the question-and-answer 
idea. There is a panel of five or six 
young people who answer questions 
sent in by teensters—questions about 
problems of living which can assume 
monumental importance in the sudden 
seriousness with which youth first faces 
maturity. Should my father be the one 
to decide what college I am going to? 
Should I go steady with the girl I like 
very much? Do my parents’ friends ex- 
pect me to forget all my own plans for 
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the evening on which they drop in un- 
expectedly? How can I make it clear 
to my crowd that I'd like to stay pop- 
ular with them but not join in on their 
crazy driving games in their families’ 
cars? What about the clothes borrower 
in the college dorm? And, lar more im- 
portant, what about the college fresh- 
man who worries about possible clashes 
in philosophy with the roommate of 
another faith assigned to him? 

Adults who listen will probably be 
amazed by the maturity with which 
the youthful panel handles the answers 
to such questions. As for the moderator 
of the discussions, with remarkable 
verbal deftness and the least obtrusive 
holding of the reins in the memory 
of this radio listener, Allen Ludden 
draws the answers from his well-chosen 
panel. Each week a question from an 
adult is discussed, and there is another 
regular feature in which five questions 
are put to five teensters in the studio 
audience. The commercial aspects are 
flicked off in comparatively painless 
fashion, with a variety of prizes awarded 


to the studio questionees and to th» 
listeners whose written questions gp 
used on the air. 

Even if you are not between the 
pigtail stage and the early flush of g 
lege knowledge, you may enjoy {hj 
show. Try it, especially if you have, 
fast-changing young character of you 
own around the house whose though 
and ways are, at the moment, beyon 
your comprehension. You will fir 


much entertainment and not a Jit 
enlightenment. (NBC, Saturday, 5: 


5 


5:30 P.M., E.S.T., time subject to change) 


Father Knows Best 


One of the latest entries in the wel 
populated field of family-situation com 
edies, this NBC series is making tk 
most of the tried and true tricks an 
is adding at least a half-twist of novely 
now and then. Foremost among th 
show's assets is Robert Young, an aco 
who earned his way by hard work into 
the Hollywood-name category. He is a 
old hand at getting the most out of, 
line with the minimum of effort ané, 
as for his suitability to this role, ther 
is no question. Robert Young is Daddy 
to four young ladies of his own, rang 
ing in age from fifteen down to fou, 

The script-writer, Ed James, bass 
his series on a thesis about which con 
troversy has been hot since the days 
of Adam—Father does know best, after 
he learns the answers from Mother! 
This particular father exercises his well 
meaning but often misdirected guid 
ance over seventeen-year-old Betty, 
fifteen-year-old Bud, and nine-year-old 
Kathy, perhaps the most astute and 
shrewd member of the family. Each 
show is a unit in itself, of course, but 
there is much similarity in the overall 


Allen Ludden and his panel of “typical teen-agers” 
thrash out a problem on NBC’s “Mind Your Manners” 
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each week. The general road 
reads “serenity to complication to 
chaos to exhaustion.” Usually, with the 
aid of Mother, there is promise that 
grenity will be the opening theme 
when next week rolls around again. 
More often than not, the situations 
ge believable but occasionally both 
writer and producer go off the deep 
end and boil up a potful of family 
wrmoil that is barely palatable and 
far from digestible. Whether the high 
gandard of some of the first shows in 
the series can be maintained is ob- 
viously doubtful. Keeping the touch 
light and the material natural is one 
of the toughest jobs in radio. (NBC, 
Thursday, 8:30-9:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 


News for Both Eyes and Ears 

THE LIFE OF RILEY, by virtue 
of a long-term agreement, has become 
the property of the National Broad- 
asing Company which is presenting 
versions of the program on both radio 
and television. 


THE QUIZ KIDS show, now in its 
tenth year, is being moved around the 
country each week so that outstanding 
youngsters from the cities on the 
schedule may appear on the juvenile 
panel with the regular members. 


THE CHICAGO THEATRE OF 
THE AIR, the Saturday night opera- 
operetta series on Mutual (10:00-11:00 
¥. M. E.S.1.) is adding five new produc- 
tions to its repertoire. 


THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCH.- 
ESTRA will be heard over 130 radio 
stations throughout Latin America 
which form the NBC Pan American 
Network. The concerts will be broad- 
st via recordings of programs con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini during the 
past two seasons. 


THE RAILROAD HOUR, popular 
music series in which operettas and 
musical comedies are condensed to 
half-an-hour, is heard this year on NBC 
on Monday night. (8:00 to 8:30 £.s.7.) 


SIMULCAST is the phrase now used 
to describe the production of a pro- 
gfam on both radio and television at 
the same time. The Voice of Firestone, 
Which has been around these many 
Years on Monday nights, is an example 
of a production which can now be seen 
a well as heard. 


THE BIG STORY, telling of the 
authentic experiences of newspaper- 
Men, earned a real radio welcome for 
itself last year. It can now be seen on 


television on NBC on Friday nights at 
9:30. 
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HE pride of man's life lies in 

mastery. We are not driven. The 
terror of death lies in the limp help- 
lessness of the dead. A woman's body, 
sprawled grotesquely in the wake of a 
traffic accident, a dead man with his 
face in the mud of a battlefield, and 
the blank absence in each case of so 
much as a gesture in defense of 
human dignity, strike the terror of 
death vividly into our hearts. By 
them, we have been made to see by 
how frail a grip we hold to our proud 
mastery, how slight is our claim to 
the borrowed life by which we live, 
how justly that loan is recalled at any 
moment. This woman, this man have 
been touched by the hand of the 
Master of life and death. 

By that touch they are made help- 
less, put at the mercy of any curious 
eye, any careless hand, even of the 
animals and the very elements of 
nature. The hand of the Lord has 
touched them, and rightly they can 
call to their friends for mercy: “Have 
mercy on me at least you my friends, 
for the hand of the Lord has touched 
me.” There is no mercy to be had 
from merciless nature; little more 
from the ruthlessness of men, for it 
is so easy to ignore the helpless. 

It is eminently right that the whole 
tone of Fall, when nature does her 
dying, should be onc of things driven: 
wind tearing at dying trees, lifeless 
leaves swirled unresisting from their 
proud heights and beaten into the 
earth by the remorseless pelting of the 
rain, clouds fleeing across the sky as 
if from an unknown terror. Helpless- 
ness is rampant, for death is on the 
march. 

Something of this same panic of 
driven helplessness is in our human 
world as it is peopled more and more 
by the living dead: men and women 
ignorant of their mastery, afraid of its 
responsibilities, or robbed of the high 
purposes to which that mastery should 
be put. There is reason for terror in 
the spectacle of men and women 
snatched with equal helplessness into 
ecstasy and despair; driven as animals 
by every surge of appetite; buffeted 
from without by blows that should 
have strengthened them; snatched 
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A spiritual thought for the month 


The Hand 
of the Lord 


by WALTER FARHELL, O.P. 


into ceaseless agitation by the baubles 
dangled cynically before their eyes. It 
is frightening to realize that so many 
are helpless to be still, that the lives 
of so few have deep roots for nourish- 
ment, that the cells of life’s days have 
no pulsing life to bind them into a 
living whole. In all this, there is the 
odor of death, made more horrible by 
the fact that these people still live. 

There are the dead who are more 
alive than these living dead. In them 
the promise of the Lord is fulfilled: 
“I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me, although he 
be dead, shall live.” For these are not 
helplessly driven; they can be quiet, 
they can look to repose. They are in- 
violable to the driving ruthlessness of 
the world, the merciless impact of 
men; these are not victims of the 
restless movement by violence against 
which the wholly dead, or the living 
dead, offer no resistance. These are 
the souls in Purgatory. 

Yet even these dead who live by 
the divine promise do not completely 
escape the helplessness that is the sad 
badge of all the dead. With good 
reason they make that same piteous 
plea: “Have mercy on me at least 
you my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord has touched me.” They can do 
nothing to shorten the time of their 
suffering; their period of merit is 
over. With us, in the full vigor of 
merit’s splendor, every moment, every 
step, every breath can be of moment- 
ous importance in eternity ; every good 
act has its just claim to divine con- 
sideration; a breath of sorrowful love 
erases the deep scar of sin. The 
suffering souls, on the contrary, are 
capable only of what the theologians 
call grimly satispassio, “commensurate 
suffering”: suffering sufficient to 
counterbalance the infinite offense 
inherent in the slightest venial sin, 
suffering adequate to the awful justice 
of God, enough to accomplish the 
spotless purity demanded for heaven. 

It is so easy to be merciless to those 
whom the hand of the Lord has 
touched, so easy for the living to be 
merciless to the dead; so easy, because 
their very helplessness puts them so 
completely at our mercy. 











Only a friend like Joe could rescue Helen’s happiness from 


guess everyone in the company felt 
sort of sorry for me yesterday when 
I turned in my cash bag and driver's 
badge. The boss explained about the 
pension papers and gave me a lifetime 
pass on the city bus lines and handed 
me a metal plaque with six bronze 
stars—one star for each five years I'd 
been with the company. “For Loyalty, 
Efficiency, and Service,” the plaque said. 
It made me feel good, but I couldn't 
do anything but stand and turn the 
thing around in my hands while the 
fellows slapped me on the back. 
They said, “Boy, are you lucky—no 
more schedules for you!” And _ they 
said, laughing, “What are you going to 
do today, Joe? Go for a bus ride?” 


But underneath, I could tell they 
were feeling sorry for me. I knew they 
were thinking, “Poor old Joe!” And 
I couldn't do anything but stand and 
grin and turn the plaque around and 
around. I wanted to tell them they 
needn't feel a mite sorry for me, but 
I didn’t know how to say it without 
telling about Helen. And I knew if! 
tried to explain about her, they'd think 
I was teched, and they'd tap their fore: 
heads when my back was turned. 

I'll tell you about Helen. The first 
time I ever saw her was around tea 
years ago. She was a little bit of 4 
thing and I remember thinking how 
pretty her hair looked as she st 
there on the corner. It was dark brown 
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and shiny, and her eyes were dark, too, 
with little lights in them. I took a liking 
to her right off. When you've been 
hauling folks around the city since the 
days when they used horsecars, you 
learn to size up your passengers before 
they so much as set foot on the first 
step. I knew the minute I saw her that 
she’d be the kind that wouldn't get 
huffy if you couldn't change a_ five- 
dollar bill, or if you happened to get 
a bus with brakes that jerked. 

When she got on the bus, that first 
morning, she smiled and said, “Hello,” 
kind of shy, and gave me a quarter for 
her tokens, She was wearing a blue suit, 
and on the lapel she had one of those 
little pins with her name carved out of 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL BOULDIN 


by JEAN Z. OWEN 


tion in her straying husband’s smashup 


wood, I was glad her name was Helen. 
My wife's Helen, and ever 
since she died I've been partial to any- 
one who has her name. 
Well, Helen 
steady passenger. I picked her up every 


name was 


anyway, got to be a 
morning at eight-oh-five, and if I was 
on a broken shift, take 
her home again on the six-thirty run. 
I figured worked in one of the 
insurance offices on Cooper Street, al- 
though I never did find out for sure. 
Anyway, she hadn't been riding with 
me more than a couple of days before 
I began to look for her on the corner. 
When I'd see her, I'd feel good all over. 
My own Helen and I never had any 
kids, but I figured that if we'd had a 


sometimes I'd 


she 





little girl I couldn’t have asked for 
anything better than to have had her 
grow up as sweet as this one. 

Of course, all the single fellows on 
the bus took a shine to her right off. 
\t first she was polite but sort of cool 
to all of them. I watched them and 
listened to them and kept my thermos 
bottle where I could grab it in a hurry 
in case any of them got smart. 

\fter awhile, though, I could see her 
soften up to the blond one they called 
Bill. That was all right. He was young 
and a little bit cocky, but he was a 
good boy and you could tell he was 
smart. Helen could do a whole lot worse. 

You can see an awful lot in the 
driver's mirror, if you’ve a mind to, 
and for one whole summer I watched 
those two kids fall in love. Some girls 
act sort of smarty when they're landing 
a fellow, like they're trying to show 
off, but Helen wasn’t that kind. She 
grew quieter and shinier, somehow, and 
it made you hurt to look at her. 

There were a couple of times when 
{ figured she and Bill had been out 
late and she had oversiept. If I didn’t 
see her coming, I'd slow the bus right 
down and wait for her to come running 
down the street. 

One morning when she was late like 
that, 1 waited for her and didn’t pay 
any attention to the passengers grum- 
biing. Even half a block off I could 
see that she had an extra shininess 
about her. When she climbed on the 
bus she smiled and said, “Oh, thank 
you just ever so much for waiting.” 

‘That's all right, Miss,” I told her. 

She smiled at me a minute longer, 
as though she wanted to share some- 
thing with me but just didn’t know how 
to say it. Something made me look 
down at her hand. 

She was putting her token into the 
fare box with her left hand, like most 
people generally do, and I saw her new 
ring. | wanted to say something, but 
before I could figure how to put the 
words together, somebody else got on 


the bus and Helen had to move on 
back 


HEN she sat beside Bill, I took 

just one look and then I reached 

up and tilted the mirror so that I 
couldn't see them any more. I had the 
same feeling you get after a wedding 
ind you see the groom kiss the bride. 
Chere was a tract of new little homes 
opening up near the end of my run. 
ind on Saturdays Helen and Bill went 
out to look at them. All the way out 
and back they'd sit with their heads 
close together, figuring on a piece of 
paper. I knew they were trying to de- 
cide if they could afford one of the 
houses, and I guess they must have 
worked it out all right because one 
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Saturday when I took them out I saw 
that Helen had a tape measure in her 
pocket, and I knew she was going out 
to measure for curtains and doodads. 

I was glad they had bought a house, 
and on my run, too. I've had a room 
in a boardinghouse ever since my own 
Helen died, and I kind of liked to 
think of the kids living in a real home 
that I could see every day. 

Not long after that, there came a 
Monday morning when Bill didn’t get 
on the bus, and when I came to the 
corner where Helen usually got on, she 
wasn’t there, either. So I figured that 
the kids must be married. 

You have a lot of time to think when 
you are driving a bus, and I tried to 
picture where they had gone for their 
honeymoon. Sometimes [ thought of 
them by the ocean and sometimes I 
imagined they were staying at some 
classy hotel in a big city. But wherever 
they were, I was hoping Bill was be- 
ing gentle with her, and understanding. 
I guess he must have been, too, because 
when they came back her eyes hadn't 
lost any of their shine. 

She went on working, and for awhile 
things went along just as they had be- 
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e The way to love anything is to 
realize that it might be lost. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON 
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fore, except that Helen and Bill got 
on the bus together every morning. | 
didn’t know for sure just which house 
was theirs until one morning when 
Helen was late and I saw her running 
down the front steps. 

One morning when Helen got on the 
bus she looked sick. Her face was dead 
white and the skin seemed stretched 
over her cheekbones. She sort of sank 
down in the seat and leaned her head 
back and closed her eyes. Bill seemed 
awfully worried, but there wasn’t much 
he could do. I rolled down the front 
window to let more air in the bus until 
an old biddy complained about a draft, 
and I had to roll it up again. 

Helen seemed better the next day, 
but a month or so later Bill began 
going to work alone. He whistled some 
mornings when he got on the bus, so 
I figured she wasn’t too bad off, and 
probably she was going to have a baby. 

Well, sir, one day Helen got on the 
bus with an olcer lady. I figured she 
must be Helen’s mother, come to help 
out, and that the time must be getting 
pretty close. Bill had sobered down 
considerably and didn’t do any more 
whistling. 

I guess I must have done quite a 
bit of worrying, too, because all the 
fellows told me I was getting touchy. 
All I know is that the day I went past 






the house and saw the clothesline full 
of white squares I felt just like singing 
the Old Hundred, 

When Bill got on that morning he 
was grinning fit to kill. He passed 
cigars to the fellows he always rode 
with and even came up and gave me 
one. I put it in my pocket; I kind of 
liked the feel of it against my ribs. | 
heard Bill tell the others that the baby 
was a seven-pound girl and that Helen 
was doing fine. When I went home that 
night I opened up a bottle of rye I had 
been saving since Christmas, and be- 
fore I went to bed I put the cigar away 
in the box where I keep my father’s 
watch and the picture we had taken 
the day my Helen and I were married. 


FTER that, Helen didn’t ride with 
me often. Just once in awhile, 
when she took the baby down to the 
doctor or when she went shopping. But 
I always kept my eye on the house when 
I drove past, and sometimes on warm 
days the baby would wave to me from 
the little chicken coop that women 
keep their kids in nowadays. 

I was glad when the baby was big 
enough to ride in a gocart. I'd help 
Helen get it on the bus and off again, 
and sometimes she'd let me lift the baby 
down. She'd always smile and thank 
me, like she really meant it, and taught 
the baby to say “thank you” to me, 
too. 

It seemed as though everything was 
all set for her, with Bill and her house 
and her little girl. And then the war 
came along, and the first thing I 
thought of when I heard about it was 
that Bill would have to go. He did, 
too—one of the very first. 

I'll never forget the day the three 
of them—Helen and Bill and the baby 
—got on the bus and asked for a trans- 
fer to the bus that would take them to 
the railroad station. I'd have given any- 
thing if I could have gone instead of 
him. 

A couple of hours later Helen and 
the little girl went back home alone. 
In my mirror I could see Helen crying 
and I wanted to go out and smash 
somebody's nose. 

Well, the next day there was a service 
flag in the window of the little house. 
I looked at the blue star and made a 
bargain with the Lord. He could take 
me any time, if He'd just let the star 
in Helen's window stay blue. Shucks, 
there wasn't anybody needing me the 
way she needed Bill. 

Every day when I got near the house 
my hands would get cold and wet, and 
I'd feel something inside me crawling, 
and then when I'd get close enough to 
see that the blue star was still there, 
I'd calm down until the next day. 

Once, when Helen was washing 
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windows or something, the flag wasn’t 
there. That was the day the company 
doctor told me my ticker wasn’t too 
good, and I'd better take it easy. But 
the next day the blue star was in the 
window again and I felt better right 
away and I threw out the pills the doc 
told me to take. 

Not long after Bill went away, Helen 
started riding to work every morning, 
just like she used to. She was still pretty 
as ever, but there were blue marks 
under her eyes, as if she cried herself 
to sleep too often. Every morning her 
litle girl rode with her as far as the 
nursery school. She was a spunky little 
thing, that little girl. She got off the 
bus all by herself and marched into the 
school with her little back straight as 
a rod and never a whimper out of her. 
She took after her mother, that way. 

The busses took a beating during 
the War. We couldn't get parts and the 
old crates began to knock and wheeze 
every run. It was a funny thing, though; 
whenever Helen and her little girl got 
on my bus, the old buggy purred along 
just as smooth as you please. It seemed 
as though the bus was just as tickled 
as I was to have Helen riding with us 
again. 

Well, sir, pretty soon the war was 
over and Bill came home. I had been 
sort of hoping all along that I could be 
the one to drive him home, but I guess 
he must have gone in a taxi. I don't 
know as I blame him. I'd have gone 
kitin’ home as fast as I could get there, 
too, if I had been in his place. 


FTER a week or two, Bill started 
going downtown every day. I 
figured he was trying to get himself 
squared around into a new job. He had 
changed some; he was sort of skittery and 
every time he got off the bus the floor 
would be speckled with half-smoked cig- 
arettes. | wanted to tell him to take it 
easy, that everything would work out in 
time and that the knots inside him would 
untangle themselves if he let things be. 
I figured he was having quite a bit 
of trouble getting lined up with the 
right job. He'd work one place a month 
or two and then he'd get off on a dif- 
ferent corner for awhile. Sometimes 
when he got on the bus to come home, 
I could tell he had been drinking. 
Still, | wasn't really worried. Not un- 
til something queer started happening. 
I didn’t think much about it the first 
time. Bill got on the bus at the usual 
corner and I could see Helen and the 
little girl waving to him from the win- 
dow. But he didn't ride all the way 
downtown, like he usually did. He got 
off on Maddox Street and I saw him 
walk over and get in an automobile 
that was parked near the intersection. 
There was a woman behind the wheel, 
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A A zealous young preacher had just taken 


You Can’t Take 


over the mountain circuit. Riding his rounds, 


he was shocked to find a woman member of his 


lt With You 


flock sitting on the porch of her little shack, 


smoking a pipe. 





“You had better give up smoking that pipe, 
sister,” he admonished. “You know, the Bible 
says that nothing unclean shall enter Heaven, 
and you'll never be able to get in with your 
breath smelling of evil tobacco.” 

The mountain woman continued puffing 
contentedly. Then she removed her pipe, to 
say to her visitor: 

“Reverend, when I die I expect to leave my 
breath behind me.” 


—Eleanor Hoffman 





and I saw her slide over to let Bill do 
the driving. 

Like I say, I thought much 
about it that first morning. Lots ol 
times passengers sce somebody they 
know in a car and they'll get off the 
bus. But when it happened the next 
morning, and again the third morning, 
I knew there 
about it. 


never 


was something wrong 
Maybe it was the way Bill 
looked, and maybe it was the way the 
woman never slid over far enough when 
she let Bill take the wheel. Anyway, 
I knew the two of them were pulling 
a fast one behind Helen's back, and I 
was sore, 

Oh, I didn’t blame Bill exactly. I got 
a good look at the woman one morning, 
and I could see that she was older and 
very slick-looking—the kind of a woman 
that makes having a garden and a baby 
seem sort of corny. The veneer comes 
off that kind of woman before very long, 
and I knew that underneath his jitteri- 
ness Bill was really a good boy and 
that he'd straighten out eventually. But 
in the meantime | didn’t know what 
was going to happen to Helen and her 
marriage. 

Well, sir, the thing went on and on. 
Nearly every morning Bill got off at 
Maddox Street and I'd pick him up 
somewhere along the route at night. 
One morning I pretended I didn’t hear 
him ring and I stepped on the gas 
and carried him two blocks past Mad- 
dox before I let him out. But it didn't 
do any good, because the woman in the 
car followed us and was right there 
where I let him off, anyway. 

About once a week I took Helen 
downtown. It made me sick to see the 
shine go out of her eyes, a litthe more 
each time, and once I watched her in 
the mirror and saw her put her hand 
up over her forehead. I could see her 
rings slip on her fingers and I realized 
how thin she was getting. 

That was the day I made another 


bargain with the Lord. If He'd let 
things be right for Helen and Bill, He 
could let anything happen to me, and 
I wouldn't put up a single squawk. 

For a couple of days I didn’t think 
He'd paid any attention to me, and 
then all of a sudden I got my chance. 

I was on the late shift that night 
and I was making my last run before 
taking the bus to the garage. It was 
a good twenty minutes after midnight 
when I turned down Belmont Avenue. 
| was going it empty when I reached 
Maddox. 

I saw the car coming toward me and 
I turned off as fast as I could, but | 
wasn't fast enough. And in that split 
second before we crashed, the head- 
lights of the bus shone full in the faces 
of Bill and that woman. 

None of us was hurt bad—just shaken 
up—but we had made a lot of racket 
and the lights began going on in the 
neighborhood. 

I got out of the bus and Bill got out 
of the woman's car and we stood there 
for a moment looking at each other. 

“Get in the bus,” I snapped, “and 
keep your mouth shut.” 

Bill just looked at me. The woman 
put her head down on the steering 
wheel and began to snivel. Right then 
I knew I had my chance. 

“Look, lady,” I said, “if this gets in 
the papers there’s going to be names 
mentioned.” 


HE looked at me, sort of stupid. “If 

you ever tell anyone that Bill was 
with you,” I went on, “I'll have the 
bus company sue you both for drunken 
driving.” 

“You'll lose your job,” Bill said to 
me. He looked from me to the woman 
and then back to me. You could see 
that he was getting things straight again 
in his own mind. “I can’t let you lose 
your job.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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\ 
by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Privileged Altar Indulgence 


Please explain the indulgence attached to a privileged 
altar.—D. S., BANGOR, ME. 


\ privileged altar must be so designated by the bishop of 
1 diocese or by the major superior of a community of re- 
ligious priests of papal status. Any priest who offers Mass 
at a privileged altar for one or more souls in Purgatory is 
juthorized to apply a plenary indulgence to one of the souls 
for whom the Mass is offered. If the Mass be offered for 
more than one departed soul, the celebrant must specify 
one as the beneficiary of this indulgence. 

\n altar to which this privilege has been attached should 


bear an inscription identifying it as a privileged altar. That - 


the indulgence be applied, it is not necessary that the text 
of the Mass be that of a Mass for the Departed or that the 
Mass be offered in black vestments. No extra stipend is re- 
quired for the application of this special suffrage. On All 
Souls’ Day, also during the days of the Forty Hours Devo- 
tion, all altars are so privileged. Some priests enjoy this 
privilege personally, in such wise that they can apply this 
indulgence whenever they offer Mass for the departed, re- 
gardless of whether the altar itself be privileged. 


Divine Credentials 


Why is it that in catechisms and the like, Catholic 
writers couple prophecies with miracles?—c. C., BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


\s emphasized by the Vatican Council, the best arguments 
in favor of the divinity of Christianity and of Christ Himself 
are miracles—and prophecies. A prophecy is itself a miracle. 
Ordinarily, when we refer to miracles, we bespeak such as 
pertain to the physical order—bodily cures, the sudden sub- 
sidence of turbulent waves, or the like. There are also 
miracles of grace, such as the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
\ prophecy is a miracle of the intellectual order, and con- 
sists of the prediction of something which cannot be natu- 
rally known in advance. The original signification of the 
term “prophet” indicates the purpose of all miracles. A 
prophet is a teacher or messenger from God to men; miracles 
are his credentials. The association between Divine Revela- 
tion and Divine credentials is evidenced clearly in Holy 
Scripture. “That you may know the Son of Man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, he then said to the man sick of the 
palsy: Arise, take up thy bed . . .” Again—“What manner 
of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey Him!” When 
making known to the holy women the whereabouts of the 
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Risen Saviour, the angel reminded them pointedly: “He ‘is 
risen, as He said.” A fulfilled prophecy is a completed 
miracle. 


A-Bomb Feartfuiness 


What should I think of fatalism? Some say: What is to 
be, will be. My attitude is that, if God doesn’t want me 
to die, I shan’t. But, in this age of the A-bomb, I'd like 
to be sure.—B. R., ALTOONA, PA. 


In the history of human thought, there have been many 
brands of fatalistic theorizing. Speculation along such lines 
is understandable, especially in the case of those who grope 
in the imperfect light of mere human reason. Amid the 
countless, conflicting factors of this world, it is natural to 
become prey to anxiety unless calm with a confidence based 
upon divine assurance. 

Reason proves the existence of one Supreme Being Who 
is flawlessly perfect; Revelation confirms this truth divinely. 
Hence, there can be no evil agent who can contend success- 
fully against the Supreme Being or against creatures who 
deserve His providential protection. The supposition of evil 
gods, capable of wreaking disaster according to their caprice, 
is derogatory to and incompatible with the fact of One Be- 
ing—perfect and supreme in the most unique sense of those 
terms. 

Even God—Creator though He is—does not predetermine 
our lives in such a way as to tamper with the intelligent 
freedom wherewith He has endowed us. As for events that 
so occur as to be beyond the control of our own determina 
tion—such as a trafic accident or the explosion of an A-bomb 
—for reasons that appeal to His divine wisdom, God permits 
them. In that sense, there is no such thing as an accident; 
in that sense, “what is to be, will be.” and “if God doesn't 
want you to die, you shan't.” The extent of physical and 
moral evil adds up to a human mystery; the evils we ex- 
perience and observe will continue to be a mystery until we 
attain our unending share of God's perspective. No mystery 
of suffering can equal that of the deicide of Christ, yet that 
Passion is no mystery to Him who permitted it and sub- 
mitted to it in order to guarantee our self-determined op 
portunities. 


Knights of Pythias 


Please publish some information concerning the Knights 
of Pythias.—k. B., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


There are over six hundred secret societies in the USA. The 
full title of the Pythians is Knights of Pythias of the World. 
This title distinguishes them from a similar Negro organiza 
tion, known as the Knights of Pythias of North and South 
America, Europe,.Asia, and Africa. The Negro society is not 
recognized by the other Knights. It was founded at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1869 and has a considerable membership. 

The Pythians of the World were founded in Washington. 
D. C., in 1864, by one Rathbone, a Freemason, and four 
other government employees. They number about a million 
members, very many of them being Masons as well. As a 
fund-raising scheme during their pioneer days, they sold 
copies of their society “secrets” at thirty-five cents until the 
contents became such open secrets as to call for another 
version. 

In 1894, by one and the same decree, the Holy See con- 
demned as dangerous to both Church and state, the Odd 
Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, and Sons of Temperance. 
Thereby, Catholics were forbidden to join any of these 
societies, under penalty of deprivation of the sacraments 
and Catholic burial. Concessions were made possible for 
Catholics who had become members in good faith, lest they 
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incur the loss of insurance benefits. However, such conces- 
sions were regulated by manifold precaution and could be 
obtained only from the Apostolic Delegate or from a metro- 
politan archbishop. The Church's reason for the condemna- 
tion of these societies is, essentially, of a piece with the 
reason for the condemnation of Freemasonry (‘Sign Post,” 
May, 1949). The Pythian Sisterhood is a secret society for 
women relatives of the Knights of Pythias, organized in 
1886 at Concord, New Hampshire. 


School Buses for Publie Children 


Why should Catholic children participate in the public 
school bus service?—P. B., HOT SPRINGS, N. MEX. 


The tenor of your inquiry seems to imply that school bus 
service is a benefit restricted to recognized, tax-paying, 100 
per cent Americans and that Catholic children are, on that 
score, pariahs. Are not Catholics recognized Americans—law- 
abiding, taxpaying, loyal even unto death on land, at sea, 
and aloft? Should we discuss public school buses or school 
buses for public children? 

Once upon a time, in a certain city, a pastor was con- 
fronted by a similar problem. His rejoinder to the City 
Council was in words to this effect: “Very well, gentlemen, 
as of September next our parochial school will cease to 
function. As the Catholics of this city have always done, 
they will continue to pay taxes. In the past their tax money 
has contributed to the education of non-Catholic children 
only. For our own children, we have provided a school 
building, a teaching staff, books, medical supervision, and 
transportation. However, from now on, in the words of an 
other City Council to Judas Iscariot: ‘What is that to us? 
Look thou to it!’ "’ Needless to say, the City Council—alter 
a moment of mental arithmetic—agreed to provide school 
buses for all public children. 

Multiply that situation thousandsfold in application to 
all the cities and towns of the USA. Were the Catholic 
parochial school system to be discontinued, the financial 
burden of most civic communities would increase to a stag- 
gering extent. 

In not a few communities, Protestants and Jews as well 
as Catholics maintain so-called private schools. Why? In 


order that education be leavened by religion and by the. 


particular religion to which this or that child is obligated 
in conscience and entitled. Is there any un-American in- 
gredient in that attitude and procedure? Or is it not the 
best insurance policy against juvenile delinquency? Patriotic 
loyalty is one of the many virtues recognized and fostered 
in Catholic Church schools. 

All American children are entitled, constitutionally, to an 
education. That education should be neither irreligious nor 
unreligious or religiously slanted in such a way as to con- 
flict with a Protestant, Jewish, or Catholic conscience. There- 
fore, religious groups are entitled to denominational schools. 
The erection of additional buildings and their maintenance 
plus the multiplied salaries of separate teaching staffs are 
expenses peculiar to denominational schools. But the ex- 
pense of books, medical check-ups, lunches, bus service, 
stationery supplies, and the like are incidental to any educa- 
tional establishment. Were denominational school children 
to attend public schools, they would be entitled to all such 
incidentals at public expense. Should they be deprived of 
any or all such benefits because their parents, for con- 
scientious reasons, shoulder the major expense of another 
school building and another teaching staff, and at the same 
time continue to support the public schools? In weighing 
any problematical issue, the maintenance of perspective is 
essential. In perspective, Catholic children belong to the 
American public. 
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Unmarried Mother Heaven-Bound 


Is it true that a mother who dies during childbirth goes 
directly to heaven? What if she is unmarried?—p. o’M., 
SCRANTON, PA. 


There is no guaranty inherent in the process of childbirth 
which would assure heaven to a married or unmarried 
mother, either directly or after a delay in Purgatory. With 
the exception of instances of rape, unmarried mothers share 
the responsibility for their motherhood with another. How- 
ever, even though partially, they are responsible nonethe- 
less truly. Their fitness for heaven would be in ratio to 
their repentance. An attempted abortion would have made 
the unmarried mother still more unfit for heaven. Child- 
birth is, in itself, most commendable; in this case, it is the 
antecedent circumstances which are condemnable. 


Double Godparents 


A friend of mine has twin baby girls; she was told she 
needed only one set of godparents for both; later, she 
was told she needed separate godparents for each twin. 
Which is correct? Why does the parish priest not in- 
quire whether the godparents be Catholics?—n. c., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Other things being equal, there is no reason why godparents 
may not function in that capacity for quintuplets, let alone 
twins. Much depends upon circumstances. The responsibility 
of sponsors at Baptism and at Confirmation depends upon 
the physical and spiritual health of the parents. It can easily 
happen that, for either or both reasons just indicated, it 
would become advisable to have separate sponsors for twins, 
so that godparents would not be overburdened. Godparents 
are not mere witnesses; they assume a grave responsibility 
for the spiritual education of a child who may become 
bereft of parental care. A person is not a fit candidate for 
sponsorship because he or she is a favorite uncle or a doting 
aunt. That basis for selection is so much bosh and bun- 
combe! 

Ihe parish priest need not inquire as to the religious 
afhliation of a prospective sponsor, if he knows him per- 
sonally. Aside from cases of mixed marriages, the presump- 
tion is that an immediate relative of the parents is a Cath- 
olic. Generally speaking, the baptizing priest is thoroughly 
inquisitive as to the fitness of sponsors. However, since 
prospective godparents are generally unannounced until 
they appear alongside the baptismal font, it devolves upon 
parents to select sponsors discriminatingly and without 
human respect. 


To Knit or Not? 


Is it a sin to crochet on Sunday?—n. M., PARK RIDGE, ILL. 


The fitting observance of the Lord’s Day is prescribed by 
the Third Commandment of God: “Remember that thou 
keep holy the sabbath day. Six days shalt thou labor, but the 
seventh is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: thou shalt do no 
work on it... the Lord blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it.” (Exodus 20) This divine precept is echoed in the 
Church's legislation pertinent to the proper observance of 
Sundays and holydays. The first precept of the Church re- 
quires that Sundays and holydays be sanctified by those 
who have attained the use of reason, and that the faithful 
do so by attentive attendance at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and by refraining from the distraction of everyday 
occupations. 

Some things are prohibited by God and the Church be- 
cause intrinsically wrong; other things become out of order 
because prohibited by competent authority. It is obvious 
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that, on days especially dedicated to God, workaday tasks 
should be reduced to a minimum. Otherwise, men cannot 
give to the Almighty the tribute of their time and attention. 
In accordance with the spirit of the law, no work should be 
done, ordered, or permitted, if incompatible with a due 
sanctification of such a day. However, amid the complexities 
of modern life, it is practically impossible that all the faith- 
ful observe the law ideally and always. In the interests of 
public welfare, many workers must be requisitioned on 
weekday holydays and even on Sundays. But if reasonably 
possible, Catholic workers are still obliged to attend Mass. 

In private homes and on farms, there are chores that 
clamor for daily attention. The precept of charity for one’s 
neighbor admits of no moratorium on Sundays or holydays. 
Pharisaical or puritanical extremism is not Catholic. Often- 
times, a balanced judgment as to what constitutes unbecom- 
ing work, must be made on a relative basis. One man’s 
“bread and butter” may be another man’s “dessert.” For 
example, photography may be a livelihood business or a 
Sunday hobby. To putter in a garden, for exercise or di- 
version, would not be servile work. Referring to the play- 
boys of his time, for whom Sunday leisure meant twenty- 
four hours of dissipation, St. Augustine observed it were 
better that they dig all day than play all day. Crocheting 
or knitting would be considered a pastime, even though 
profitable financially or otherwise. 


Blessed Margaret’s Unborn Child 


Was the unborn child of Blessed Margaret entitled to 
heaven?—M. K., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Blessed Margaret Clitheroe was a martyr for the faith in 
the sixteenth century. For many years she had sheltered 
persecuted priests, during the reign of the infamous Eliza- 
beth. Rather than implicate her relatives during the travesty 
of legal proceedings, she pleaded guilty to this charge and 
to that of attending Mass. In 1586 she was condemned to 
be crushed to death and, in all probability, an unborn child 
died with her. 

\side from very understandable wishful thinking, we have 
no decisive argument in favor of the title to heaven, in the 
full sense of the term, in behalf of her unborn child. That 
child, though unborn, was a person distinct from the 
mother. For that very reason, abortion is murder. However, 
for a consoling discussion of this topic, we refer you to the 


“Sign Post” of March, 1949, under the caption: “Unbaptized 
Happiness.” 


Detachment On Earth 


In reading St. Alphonsus on the subject of detachment 
from creatures, I have become confused. I had always 
thought that detachment, as a means of increasing one’s 
love for God, meant avoiding those who would alienate 
us from God, and so modifying love for creatures as 
not to weaken love for God. But he quotes St. Philip 
Neri that whatever love we entertain for creatures is 
so much taken away from God.—v. G., SAMAR, P. I. 


In the case of any statement on any subject, a properly 
balanced interpretation is called for. For that reason, we 
have the Supreme Court in the USA, the Pontificial Biblical 
Commission for the reliable interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture, and so on. Writers sometimes have recourse to 
hyperbole—a rhetorical device employed for emphasis and 
not to be taken literally. It is written: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” It is written also: “He who loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” Between 
those two statements, there is no contradiction whatever. 
Deordinate attachment to any creature is reprehensible; 
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ordinate attachment is commendable and perhaps even 
obligatory. Similarly, the Lord of Life and Death has de. 
clared that we “know not the day or the hour” of our 
summons; criminals who have been sentenced to death do 
know, but such exceptional cases do not contravene the 
quotation as a universally true statement. Briefly, one must 
distinguish between contradictions that are such only ap- 
parently and those that are real. 


Mendicants 


Why do authors speak of the five Mendicant Orders? 
I thought there were more than five.—F. M., TRANSVAAL, 
S. AFRICA. 


In 1274 the Second Council of Lyons approved four Orders 
of Friars as mendicants—the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
the Carmelites, and the Hermits of St. Augustine. Since 
that time, the approval has been extended to include other 
religious communities. The original permission to live as 
mendicants was given by the Holy See as an official endorse- 
ment of a life of strict poverty, whereby the friars became 
dependent upon alms not only individually but corporately. 
The mendicant movement was intended as a “breakwall” 
against waves of anticlericalism and similar attitudes. 


Distraction In Heaven? 


It has been claimed that we shall not meet our relatives 
in heaven, that all our time and attention will be de- 
voted to praising God. But a Catholic University pro- 
fessor says that we shall know ours and ours will know 
us. Who is right?—]. H., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Obviously, the professor. In heaven the Mystical Body of 
Christ will have been perfected. It would be a strange 
Mystical Body did the members know and enjoy only the 
Head, but not one another. If you have filed your “Sign 
Post,” reread “Enthusiasm for Heaven,” issue of February, 
1949; for example—“The City of God is not populated by 
beatified hermits. The social aspect of heaven is one of its 
high lights—the Communion of Saints at its best, including 
your parents, your wife and children, and all your friends 
who have not cheated themselves by endeavoring to thwart 
God.” We have no reason to think that resurrected and 
glorified bodies will be invisible. Glorified souls will be 
well-balanced and will not need the seclusion of “psycho- 
logical niches” to avoid distraction. 


Marxian Theories In College 


Am now retired, but I used to teach college economics. 
It was my practice to assign Marx for reading, then— 
during lectures—to refute his theories on value, surplus 
value, exploitation, his materialistic concept of history, 
etc. I let the students read Marx for themselves, lest 
they suspect I was smothering the Communists’ presenta- 
tion. But what to do nowadays?—H. A., COCOA, FLA. 


In all probability you followed the most advisable strategem, 
from both the pedagogical and religious viewpoint. Under 
the guidance of mature and expert interpretation, the 
absurdity or danger of erroneous and other harmful theories 
can be exposed. However, owing to the emergency circum- 


_stances nowadays prevalent throughout the world, any such 


procedure should be referred to one’s diocesan authorities 
for advice and decision. We have in mind the reference in 
your letter to the current Papal excommunication. For a 
later issue of the “Sign Post,” we plan a more ample treat- 
ment, apropos of colleges and other schools, of so-called 
required reading of questionable literature, aside altogether 
from any Communistic tinge. 
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Rev. Leroy McWilliams of Jersey City, N. J. 


PARISH PRIEST has precious 

little to do. He celebrates Mass 
in the morning, says his office in the 
evening, makes a sick call on old Mrs. 
Tuffanti, and spends the rest of the 
day smoking fat cigars, eating steaks 
smothered in meat cakes, and devising 
new ways of working two plate collec- 
tions at each Mass next Sunday. It’s 
a wonderful life, my friends, just won- 
derful. However, it’s a bit depressing 
to report that it has no relation what- 
ever to the truth. 

We wanted to find out what an 
average parish priest does in an average 
day and so we phoned all the priests 
we know and some we do not know, 
asking for one who might fairly rep- 
resent all. The result was mass clerical 
perplexity. One priest, answering his 
phone at 7:00 p.m., said: “Give me 
time to think about it. I have you on 
this phone, and someone is waiting on 
the other extension; there are two 
parishioners waiting downstairs, and I 
have a convert class tonight.” 

The soft life! 

This was the Monsignor who finally 
suggested Father LeRoy McWilliams as 
a parish priest “whose work is admired 
by other priests.” Father McWilliams 
is pastor of St. Michael's Church in 
Jersey City, N. J. He is short, compact, 
gray, pink of cheek, and bespectacled. 
He speaks softly, swiftly, and surely. 
As questions are rapped at him, he 
answers without pause. 
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You learn quickly that Father Mc- 
Williams has tremendous powers of in- 
dignation. Back in 1908, when he was 
quarterbacking the Paterson Seconds, it 
galled his sense of justice to learn that 
the Ridgewood team had _ stolen his 
signals and knew every play before it 
occurred. Ruddy with anger he stood 
on his own twenty, called the signal 
for a play around right end, took the 
ball around left, and ran_ seventy-five 
yards for His team won. 
Four years later he watched a diving 
contest and thought that the so-called 
champion was a poor diver. McWil- 
liams got up on the board and won 
the crown. Fifteen years ago a woman 
proposed the formation of a birth con- 
trol clinic in Jersey City. The article 
of denunciation which McWilliams 
sent to the press is still quoted when 
veteran reporters get together. The 
clinic was stillborn. It is no secret that 
Father McWilliams favored his cwn 
parishioner, John Kenny, against Frank 
Hague in the battle for mayor. No 
dictum came from the pulpit to vote 
for Kenny, but Kenny won. 

Father McWilliams arises at 6:30. 
He used to get up an hour earlier, but 
now he has two assistants to take care 
of the early Masses. He washes and 
shaves and dresses in twenty-five min- 
utes. At 7:00 a.m. he strolls through 
the corridor between the rectory and 
the church and reports to the sacristy 
to prepare for Mass. Almost on the 


a touchdown. 


4 day in the life 
of a Priest 


For the many Catholics who see their 









parish priest only at Mass on Sunday or 
administering the Sacraments, the 
manifold duties of the average American 


priest will prove a surprise 


by JIM BISHOP 


stroke of 7:30, he is before the main 
altar of his church with one altar boy 
and fulfills his sacred duty. At eight 
o'clock Mass is over, and he spends 
fifteen minutes in a prayer of thanks- 
giving. After that Father McWilliams 
has breakfast alone in the rectory. This 
consists of fruit juice, one soft-boiled 
egg, whole wheat toast, and coffee. At 
his other meals he drinks water. At 
8:35 Father starts on his sick calls. On 
some rare days there are none. On 
others there are four or five. On first 
Fridays the calls swell into the dozens. 


T. MICHAEL'S is one of the big- 

gest little parishes in the United 
States. Geographically, it measures six 
blocks in one direction and about seven 
in the other. But it is stacked with flats 
and tenements, and it is not uncom- 
mon for ten complete families at one 
address to be parishioners. In the old 
days, when the Horseshoe section was 
laden with the laughter and the tears 
of immigrants from Wexford, Mayo, 
Tipperary, and Cork, St. Michael’s was 
bigger numerically than any other 
parish in the city. But now the Irish 
have prospered and the third genera- 
tion has moved up “onto the hill” into 
the parishes of St. Patrick's, St. 
Aloysius, St. Aedan’s, and Sacred Heart. 

Father McWilliams is back in the 
rectory by 9:25 on the average day and 
begins to read his mail. This is a for- 
midable correspondence, because Father 
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McWilliams supplements his spiritual 
work with civic duties. He is Moderator 
of the Mount Carmel Guild and each 
year raises about $30,000 for their 
charity work. He is also vice-chairman 
of the Community Chest and a member 
of the Board of Governors. He is 
Chaplain of the Catholic War Veterans 
and is one of the top officials of the 
Red Cross. He is also chairman of St. 
Hospital Nurses Training 
School, an official of the American 
Cancer Society, vice-chairman of the 
Citizens Planning Board, and during 
the war was chairman of the Food 
Panel of the War Price Rationing 
Board. 


Francis 


co his mail is heavy. Most business- 
J men would consider it a day's work 
in itself. By 10:30 it is answered, and 
Father is off to make hospital calls. 
St. Francis Hospital lies diagonally 


icross the street and the Jersey City_ 


Medical Center is two miles away. 
If, by odd chance, all of his peo- 
are reasonably healthy, Father Mc- 
Williams uses this hour to visit his 
srammar school and his high school. 
Slightly more than a thousand children 
ire enrolled in both. They are taught 
twenty-four Sisters, nine secular 
ichers, and three athletic instructors, 
under the supervision of Sister 
Superior, Grace Antonia, who may 
someday surrender her brahmin Boston 
vccent for the brand of base Brook- 
ese spoken on Erie Street. Sister is 
humbly proud that forty-two of the 
oys of St. Michael’s are priests—one, 
Rev. Wendelin Moore, C.P., is a 
contributor to THE SiGN—and more 
than 150 of St. Michael’s girls are now 


St. Michael’s Church and Convent seen from the front 
of St. Francis Hospital. The rectory is on the left 
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nuns. But her eyes sparkle and her 
long, snowy fingers clasp and unclasp 
with repressed joy when she mentions 
the new chapel in the convent. The 
walls are done in oak paneling and 
the pews are of solid walnut. Over the 
altar is a crimson canopy done in black 
and gold relief with an embroidered 
dove radiating beams of light in the 
center on gold cloth. 

At 11:30 a.m. Father McWilliams 
pauses for prayer in the church. As a 
supplicant he kneels in a pew. The 
church is big and Romanesque in de- 
sign. It was built seventy-five years ago 
and is one of the few equipped with 
a round tabernacle. A priceless sarouk 
rug cascades down the main altar steps, 
and the Italian-hung chandeliers are 
equipped with fluorescent lighting. In 
the basement is a huge auditorium, 
once damp and dismal. It is now warm 
and bright and has a stainless steel 
soda-and-snack bar, a fully comple- 
mented kitchen, and is used by all 
parish groups from the Holy Name 
Society to the Catholic Youth and 
Sodality down to youngsters who want 
to put on a play. Father McWilliams 
ripped out half of the old basement 
windows and walled the auditorium 
with marlite. During the depression, 
scores of thousands of the poor were 
fed free in this room. 

At the stroke of noon Father Mc- 
Williams has dinner in the rectory. 
This is the big meal of the day and 
consists of meat, vegetables, dessert, and 
a glass of water. The writer had dinner 
with Father on a Saturday and, when 
fish cakes were served, the priest made 
a grimace and growled: “They don’t 
feed you here.” He is finished at 12:30 








and, at that time, goes into a confer. 
ence with his two assistants. They con- 
fer on the business of the parish. There 
is a free exchange of ideas and a fair 
sharing of duties. Each curate has his 
own sitting room, bedroom, and bath. 
The rectory, a big brick building, was 
built by the late Monsignor John A, 
Sheppard in 1916. Everything is spa- 
cious, including the kitchen. There are 
thirteen rooms in all. 

At 1:00 p.m. Father McWilliams goes 
into the front office. This is equipped 
with a desk and chairs and the cus 
tomary gilt portraits of archbishops, 
monsignori, and pastors of the past. 
One, between the two front windows, 
is of Monsignor Januarius de Concilio, 
a pastor whose name is barely recalled 
by the few. He was laboring at St. 
Michael's in its early days when his 
superiors asked him to draw up a 
catechism. He worked hard and when 
it was finished said: “That's the last 
I'll hear of that. It will go in some- 
body's wastebasket.” He was wrong. 
What he wrote is what we call the 
Baltimore Catechism, an instrument 
used to teach the fundamental precepts 
of our Church to scores of millions. It 
was in use for fifty years without the 
change of a comma. 


N this hour after lunch, parishioners 

come in with all sorts of prob- 
lems. Poverty, hardship, and _ heart. 
ache come in to sit close to the sheen 
of the black cassock and plead for help. 
Some, of course, are amusing. This is 
one of the few parishes, in this en- 
lightened day, where an irate wife and 
a teeth-grinding husband will arrive 
together to submit their dispute to the 


In the evening Father often hears domestic troubles. 
He must act as judge, lawyer, referee, and best friend 
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arbitration of the priest. Now and then 
a young wife will come in unexpectedly 
to report that Paddy came home with 
more than a drop in him, and should 
she leave him now or wait until 
morning. 

At 2:00 p.m. Father McWilliams goes 
out to keep whatever appointments 
have been made for him. Many of these 
are public meetings of charitable 
organizations. Father believes that the 
priest's prime and never-ending duty is 
spiritual work. But he also believes that 
a priest can do incalculable good by 
identifying himself with good works. 
“The priest,” he says, “is the window 
through which the non-Catholic sees 
our Church. The presence of a priest 
often tends to break down prejudice 
and disposes people kindly toward our 
Church.”” Recently a well-known Prot- 
estant publisher, after serving with Mc- 
Williams on a charity board, grabbed 
the priest’s hand. “You've opened my 
eyes,” he said. “I didn’t know that a 
priest could be helpful and so human.” 

At 4:00 p.m. Father is back in the 
rectory. After making sure that all 
parish business is under control, he 
takes a walk. As a one-time athlete, he 
places a high value on physical trim- 
ness. When he goes for his walk, he is 
ostensibly out to get the afternoon 
newspapers but usually walks through 
a good part of his parish, nodding and 
swapping pleasantries. When he re- 
turns, he stops in the church for prayer. 
After that, when eye fatigue permits, 
he scans the papers and tries to keep 
abreast of the world. 

At 6:00 p.m. supper is served. This 
one is long on conversation and short 
on food. His curates tell him what they 


In the school twenty-four Sisters teach a thousand 
children. Above, the Pastor discusses school problems 
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have been doing. In the old days 
Monsignor Sheppard used to have a 
blackboard in the rectory hall and 
priests had to write on it the exact 
time of leaving, the destination, and 
the time of arrival back in the rectory. 
Anyone who was overlong on a trip 
was given time at the next meal to give 
a detailed explanation. 

At 7:00 p.m. the rectory doorbell be- 
gins to ring. These are the evening 
callers. Like the afternoon callers, they 
have problems. They want to arrange 
for Requiem Masses, Nuptial Masses, 
christenings, or maybe Paddy came 
home stone sober and beat his wife up. 
This goes on for two hours, unless there 
are evening devotions. 

Around 9:00 p.m. Father McWilliams 
retires to his room. He has been at his 
work fourteen hours, a situation no 
good union man would tolerate, and 
yet he has done no more than thou- 
sands of other parish priests. He sits 
in a deep, leather chair and reaches 
for the magazines and books he has 
promised himself to read when he “gets 
the chance.” There is no sound at the 
door, but Father suddenly stands and 
says: “It’s himself wants to come in.” 
Himself is Michael, one of the biggest 
great danes in captivity. 

Years ago a parishioner phoned the 
priest and asked if he'd like to have a 


dog. “Yes,” Father McWilliams said, 
“I always liked dogs. How big is 
he?” The parishioner sighed windily. 


“Roughly father,” he said, “about half 


your size.” It was a dane. When he 
died, Father got “Himself.” And no 
feet tread the precincts of a 


rectory with more quiet dignity. 
The dog settles himself halfway 


In the late evening Father catches up on his reading. 
Above, he reads “The Sign” as the dane, Mike, looks on 


across the room with head on paws 
watching the priest read. Father Mc- 
Williams turns on his radio if there 
is a good “Whodunit” mystery. If not, 
he leafs through The Catholic Mes- 
senger, THe Sicn, and Baxter's Eco- 
nomic Service. If his eyes tire he dwells, 
like most of us, on boyhood days when 
his father was commissioner of the 
Police and Fire Departments of Pater- 
son, N. J. Two of Jim McWilliams’ 
sons became priests. The third gradu- 
ated from Annapolis and became a 
Navy officer. 

Today, Father McWilliams thinks 
that his long talks with Father Paul 
Guterl, first assistant at St. Joseph’s in 
Paterson, had a big bearing on his 
decision to study for the priesthood. 
LeRoy McWilliams went to Paterson 
High School and then to Seton Hall. 
He spent four years in the college and 
three and a half in the seminary. There 
was a war on and priests were needed, 
so LeRoy McWilliams was ordained on 
December 21, 1918. Two days later he 
was sent to St. Michael’s Parish in 
Jersey City. After thirty-one years, he 
is still there. He has been pastor for 
the past eleven years. 

Toward eleven o'clock, his head be- 


gins to nod in the chair. Himself 
watches unblinking. Father gets up, 
yawns, and goes into his bedroom. 


Michael gets up, turns his huge frame 
around twice, and drops to the floor. 
His eyes squint closed. The bedroom 
door shuts and, barring accidents, gun- 
play, or emergency calls, Father Mc- 
Williams’ day is done. 









H. Grosch photos 
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Portuguese 
Castles in 
Miniature 


The story of one of the most 
unique social centers in 
the world, and how it came 


into existence 


Children play in the 

a Pi garden. The flowers 

\ student repairs the lantern in = and shrubs are scaled 

front of the replica of the main ; by / to the small buildings. 
building of the old University. ; a= ; 


@ Underprivileged children in the Por- 

tuguese university town of Coimbra don’t 

have to dream of living in palaces. They actually 
have an entire selection of these dream homes at 
their disposal. 

\ Coimbra professor, Dr. Dissaya Barreto, got the 
idea that the underprivileged tots of the town ought 
to grow up in surroundings that recalled the architec- 
tural and cultural glories of ancient buildings of Por- 
tugal. So, calling on all the local talent of the country 
ind spending millions of dollars, he managed to have 
yuilt a finely detailed miniature of Coimbra. Today 
he children play in this miniature university town, 
loubly conscious of the fine architecture that made 
the town famous the world over. 

in addition to the university buildings, an attempt 

s been made to reproduce many famous buildings 
from all provinces of Portugal so that the children can 
earn as they play. 

Living among such highly artistic surroundings im- 
presses the tots favorably and elicits respect for the 
ilture of their country. And, of course, the modern 
cilities of the surrounding organizational buildings 
where the children eat and sleep rounds out the 

ctors that make for a happy and healthy life. 
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The doorway of the University in Manueline style. 
It is duplicated here to the very last detail. 
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The children play around a real fountain in Salazar The bell tower of the University model looks down 
Square, named after the President of Portugal. on the children playing “Ring Around the Rosie.” 


The tiny tot at the window shows the scale of the The Administration Building in the background is 
building. An exact replica of a local monastery. only one story high—in scale with miniatures. 
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AAF Official Photo 
A V-2 Rocket, the firecracker 
that almost won for Hitler 





JUST PUSH A BUTTO) 


In the next war, commandos may be outmoded by peaceable 


looking white-collar workers at switchboards 


HE slogan of our age might be, 

“Just push a button!” Almost every 
gadget of our mechanical daily life has 
a magic button which need only be 
pushed to start electrical current flow- 
ing, motors whirring, gears meshing, 
and wheels spinning with the result 
that clothes are washed and _ ironed, 
food is cooked, music is created, athletic 
contests enter the living room, auto- 
mobile doors are opened and windows 
are lowered. 

We run our world with our finger 
tips. A little pressure here, a little there, 
and all sorts of magic take place. We 
push little buttons to make big things 
happen; perhaps some day not too far 
away one of us will sit before a master 
control board and push buttons which 
will bring an ironic close to our push- 
button civilization. It could happen, 
you know. 

Long years ago war was a kind of 
game where plumed knights rode gaily 
into battle on beautiful horses. It was 
a gallant game where skill and personal 
courage played a leading role. For cen- 
turies war retained this spectacle quality 
so that even at the outset of the Civil 
War we find hundreds of carriages bear- 
ing the more daring ladies and gentle- 
men of the era riding out to watch the 
soldiers do battle. A soldier was a 
romantic figure, something like our 
present-day college football hero. | 

But the romance has gone from war 
—if it ever truly existed. For now war 
is not a science; it is science. The plans 
for war are made in laboratories; they 
are carried out in laboratories. War is 
rapidly becoming foolproof. Personal 
courage, individual skill, patriotism, 
whatever they may have counted in the 
past, mean less every day in the waging 
of a successful war. 

In World War II we saw the first 
hint of the type of war we may expect 
in the future. Ships which could not see 
each other dueled across miles of ocean; 
airplanes which gunners never saw were 
shot from the skies; cities which ap- 
peared only as spots on a screen were 
bombed and burned. This was the first 
real taste of push-button warfare. 


The target in any war is a country, 
in other words, a people. Armies and 
navies have fought to protect the coun. 
try and the people they represented. 
When the armies and navies of one or 
more countries were brought to heel, 
those countries were then subjugated, 
their people conquered. In Roman 
times the people were led off in bond- 
age; in modern times the people have 
been tortured, gassed, roasted, starved, 
or whatever other means of destruction 
modern civilization deemed suitable to 
a conquered people. But this has come 
—in the past—only after armies and 
navies have surrendered. The war of the 
future does not need to concern itself 
with armies and navies. They can be by- 
passed completely. War can be brought 
directly to your front door and mine. 

The last days of Nazi Germany 
showed what we might expect in the 


‘future. In its death throes the Third 


Reich launched its last and most dread- 
ful weapon; a weapon which, in the 
opinion of military experts, missed 
turning the entire tide of the European 
war by a mere six months or less. The 
“Buzz Bomb” came a little too late to 
eliminate England from the war and 
render the British Isles useless as a base 
of operations. Had Hitler's military 
men been able to launch the “Buz 
Bomb” on a large scale in the fall or 
early winter of 1943 and followed it 
in a few months by V-2, the far more 
terrifying rocket bomb, the invasion of 
Europe might never have taken place. 

Suppose for a moment this situation. 
Two powers are negotiating, as the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
doing today or as the United States and 
Japan were doing in 1941. One power 
decides the time is ripe to launch the 
war they were both apparently trying 
to avoid. What would it be like? Would 
it be a Pearl Harbor? An invasion of 
the Russian frontier? The Polish border? 
The Lowlands? Not at all. Long-range 
bombers carrying guided missiles could 
launch their destruction hundreds or 
even thousands of miles from the coun- 
try being attacked. The missiles as well 
as the bombers would be traveling at 
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supersonic velocities at altitudes of ten 
miles or more in the air. These missiles, 
guided by either electronic or celestial 
navigational devices, would not have 
to be so accurate as to land right on 
the middle of a railroad yard. 

If the “head”—explosive—of the mis- 
sile was an atomic bomb, any number 
of places near the yard would do. A 
residential area, particularly if it were 
composed of apartment houses, would 
do quite nicely. Trains cannot run 
without engineers, fireman, brakemen, 
switchmen, dispatchers, and all the 
others. Communications can be de- 
stroyed either by killing cquipment or 
killing the operators of the equipment. 
Soldiers cannot move without a means 
of transportation. Therefore, why worry 
about soldiers? That's old-fashioned. 

It really won't matter in the future 
whether you are drafted or not. A job 
in a war plant, a family to support will 
have small significance. The streets on 
which you walk today on your way 
home from work, on your way to the 
grocery store or to church may be the 
battlefields on which the next war will 
be fought. The “enemy” can now 
conquer you directly. He doesn’t have 
to go to the roundabout way and first 
defeat your armies and your navies. 

Is this an attempt to frighten you? 
Yes, quite frankly it is. It is a serious 
attempt to help you realize that wars 
as they can be waged need not be the 
impersonal things which soldiers fight 
in far-off and unpronounceable lands. 
How far are guided missiles and push- 
button warfare developed today? I can- 
not say, and if I could I would not. 
Some men have said that push-button 
warfare is in the dim and distant future. 
Maybe they are right. 


ERE are interesting facts which 

make me as skeptical of scientific 
and military soothsaying as I am of 
other kinds. In 1941, when Japan at- 
tacked the United States, this country 
did not have a single fighter-type air- 
plane in production which was capable 
of traveling 400 miles an hour. It was 
not until the end of the war that the 
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United States Navy had a carrier-based 
fighter which could exceed 400 miles an 
hour. And it had no airplanes which 
could exceed 500 miles an hour. Today 
there are no fighters used by either the 
Air Force or the Navy for daytime op- 
eration which do not exceed 500 miles 
an hour, and many of them exceed 600 
miles an hour, while a few have ex- 
ce:ded the velocity of sound—approxi- 
mately 750 miles an hour at sea level. 
Therefore, in the space of less than 
eight years the speed of fighter-type air- 
craft has been doubled and the end is 
by no means in sight. 

As late as January 1, 1945 the United 
States did not have a single combat-type 
aircraft powered by a jet engine in flight 
and at the conclusion of the war still 
did not have a single jet airplane that 
was capable of combat flying. Yet today 
both the Air Force and Navy are relying 
exclusively on jet airplanes for many 
of their missions. 

I mention these points merely to 
emphasize the speed with which science 
can develop new weapons when the 
pressure is applied. There is no better 
example than the atomic bomb. No one 
would have dared to predict its ex- 
istence or the possibility thereof in 1941. 
So when a scientist or a military man 
says push-button war is five, ten, twenty, 
or fifty years off he is only guessing. He 
told us that Russia couldn't produce 
an atom bomb until 1952. We know 
differently now. 

Frequently, people talk about war— 
and there are entirely too many people 
in the world who are convinced of its 
inevitability between the United States 
and Soviet Russia—as though it were a 
thunder shower in the late afternoon 
of a hot August day. War will clear the 
air! Oh, they never’say those words, but 
they imply them. Literally, any war of 
the future will fill the air with a des- 
truction seldom realized by man. 

Let us look for a few minutes behind 
the scenes of modern war and see what 
the Pandora’s box holds for us. What 
are these dreadful weapons? How do 
they work? 

Without going into technical details, 


push-button warfare would be built 
around a weapon such as this: a guided 
missile similar to the V-2 rocket which 
the Germans used at the end of World 
War II, a war head or explosive, which 
could be standard explosive or an 
atomic bomb, and a means of guiding 
the missile from a remote position. The 
name, push-button, comes from the fact 
that the missile can be released and 
guided by a system of buttons and dials. 


T present, rocket missiles fly at 
velocities far exceeding anything 
known to piloted aircraft and operate 
at altitudes as high as seventy-five miles. 
Therefore, there is virtually no chance 
of intercepting them in the manner 
fighter craft had intercepted bombers in 
the past. The only hope of interception 
is through jamming of the radio con- 
trols, precisely in the way one radio 
operator can jam the broadcasts of an- 
other operator. However, electronic or 
radio control is not the only means of 
guidance. The United States Navy is 
presently working on a celestial system 
of control which will completely cir- 
cumvent the possibility of jamming by 
anyone. 

It is doubtful at the present time that 
any control system will be completely 
accurate; that is, there is a good chance 
that missiles will not hit specific targets. 
Instead of pin-point bombing they will 
be useful for vicinity bombing. In other 
words a particular missile might not 
hit an aircraft plant, it might land in 
the workers’ homes which ate near the 
plant. If a sufficiently large number of 
missiles were to be sent out at one time, 
it would not matter too much whether 
they were accurate. The destruction 
would cover a wide area, and that is 
the purpose of modern saturation bomb- 
ing. Whether an aircraft factory is de- 
stroyed or the people who work in it 
makes little difference; the net result 
is no more aircraft and this is the re- 
sult sought. 

To the sender of the missiles there 
is relatively small risk, for, although 
these missiles require skillful and highly 
trained operators, they do not need 
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the great numbers of men that a cor- © 


respondingly large, piloted, air force 
would need. All the missiles are ex- 
pendable, therefore no maintenance 
crews are needed. Unless there is a 
premature explosion of the missile it- 
self, there are no casualties on the part 
of the sender when a raid is made. 
Therefore, he need not worry particu- 
larly about the target he chooses; he 
can be free to choose almost any target 
he wishes. 

As of today there are probably no 
missiles in existence which could span 
the Atlantic Ocean by themselves. They 
would have to be carried by a parent 
airplane which would release them at 
some ‘distance considered reasonably 
safe for the carrying airplane and direct 
them to their target. Defense against 
this sort of attack is a very tricky busi- 
ness, for bombers never actually appear 
over their targets. The missile of the 
future, in the words of an American 
Air Force general, “will travel five 
thousand miles by itself.” What is more, 
this general hopes that it will be cap- 
able of carrying tons of explosives 
rather than pounds. 

The “old-fashioned” TNT bomb in 
order to be very destructive to modern 
steel and concrete construction must be 
large. The atomic bomb can be quite 
small and, therefore, a larger and longer 
range missile can be used. The same is 
true of fire bombs, which need only 
weigh a few pounds each. 

While the danger from the TNT 
bomb or the fire bomb is direct and 
known immediately, the danger from 
the atomic bomb is more subtle. It is 
direct and indirect. Its immediate effect 
is the destruction of everything in the 
vicinity. For instance, if an atomic 
bomb, as now made, were to land in 
a large American city, it could collapse 
all dwellings within an area of ten 
square miles; damage beyond repair all 
dwellings in an area of thirty-one 
square miles; and render uninhabitable 
all dwellings within an area of seventy- 
one square miles. Now this, of course, 
is an estimate. It may be wrong and 





greatly exaggerated, but, exaggerated or 
not, I would prefer not to find out by 
experience. 

This, however, is only part of the 
damage, the direct damage, which the 
atomic bomb can do. If, instead of di- 
recting a bomb at a city, one were di- 
rected at, let us say, the Mesabi iron 
range, the ore would be made radio- 
active and useless. Thus, without any 
resort to destruction of life or finished 
manufactured products, the “enemy” 
could virtually destroy our ability to 
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e Each man should cut a niche for 
- himself — not chisel it. 
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produce steel. At the same time the 
exposure to the dread gamma _ rays 
could render thousands and_ perhaps 
millions of people sterile, thus enslav- 
ing a nation without resort to concen- 
tration camps. 

It is generally agreed that, if an 
atomic bomb were to land in such areas 
as Manhattan, Brooklyn, or the thickly 
settled areas of any large city, as many 
as a quarter of a million people could 
be killed in the initial explosion and 
that other casualties might run up to 
double or triple that number. Nor are 
these immediate casualties the only part 
of the story. Geneticists are worried 
about the long-range effects of exposure 
to gamma rays; that effects which do not 
appear in the generation exposed may 
turn up in subsequent generations. In 
experiments with certain agricultural 
products, it was found that considerable 
mutation was noticeable after several 
generations of breeding. I am drawing 
no conclusions from this; I am only 
suggesting that scientists grant the pos- 
sibility of many and unknown problems 
arising out of an atomic bombing. 

There are other phases to this new 
type of warfare. The remoteness of the 
destroyer makes the war extremely im- 
personal. The mere jabbing of a button 
or the twisting of a dial which may 
send hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children to their deaths 


ed carrier of destruction for World War III 


makes war as simple and as personal ag 
tuning your home radio to your favorite 
program. There need be no formal dec. 
larations of war, followed by a period 
of intense preparation, bond-selli 
tours by beautiful show girls, loud ang 
stirring parades. Modern war can be 
quite simple. 

On a bright Sunday morning as you 
read your newspaper in the quiet of 
your living room a terrifying explosion 
is followed by blinding light. Your 
home quivers and before you can moye 
from your chair it collapses. Maybe you 
are not killed immediately; you may 
live for yet another bomb, so may your 
wife, your children. You may even live 
through the entire war and be a mem. 
ber of the “victorious” nation. But, 
really, what victory have you won? 
Modern war could do in weeks what 
World War II took years to do. And 
then? How long will it take the world 
to recover from the war so recently con- 
cluded on the battlefield? 

Could the world in the space of one 
man’s life recover from a war waged 
with guided missiles, atomic bombs, and 
bacteria? People say such a war would 
not end civilization. Perhaps they are 
right, for may not civilization be al- 
ready ended when such weapons are 
being developed for use against man- 
kind? 

I do not claim to have the answers 
to these questions; I would not be so 
egotistical. But I do know that modern 
war with its mechanization can enter 
your home and my home, that this type 
of war makes every street in every city 
in every country of the world a po 
tential battlefield, that human life be- 
comes sickeningly cheap and = unim- 
portant, and that no matter how hor- 
rible anything in the past might have 
seemed it cannot hope to equal the in- 
herent possibilities and probabilities for 
horror in the future. 





JAMES BERNARD KELLEY is a Noval Re- 
serve Officer who knows the military mind 
well. He is now chairman of the Physics 
Department at Hofstra College. 
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SPORTS... 


by DON DUNPHY 


Norman “Red” Strader 


A year ago at the final press meeting 
of the New York Football Yankees, 
just before the close of the season, Pat 
Robinson, ace sports reporter for In- 
ternational News Service, got to his 
feet and said; “Red, we of the sports- 
writing fraternity want to thank you 
for the most illuminating series of 
press conferences that it has ever been 
our good fortune to attend. We got 
more information from a few minutes 
with you than we got from some 
coaches all season.” 

Pat's words were directed to Norman 
(Red) Strader, head coach of the New 
York Yankees, now the Brooklyn-New 
York Yankees of the All-American Foot- 
ball Conference. Since we are devoting 
most of our copy this issue to the men 
behind the scenes, I thought you would 
like to know a little bit about Red 
Strader. 

Red has been active in both baseball 
and football since his undergraduate 
days at St. Mary's, where he served as 
both coach and player. He was born 
in Newton, N. J. on December 21, 
1904. When only six months of age he 
was taken to Ceres, California, ten 
miles from Modesta, which is eighty 
miles from San Francisco. And it was 
in that valley that he made his athletic 
name. By 1922 he was enrolled at St. 
Mary's, a crack fullback on the foot- 
ball team and a hard-hitting catcher 
in baseball. In 1924 the late Walter 
Camp named him on his third AIll- 
American. In 1926 he. was a good 
enough baseball player to be invited 
to the Florida training camp of the 
Cleveland Indians. Farmed out to Sag- 
inaw, he later played baseball at Holly- 
wood and Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and doubled in brass by footballing 
with the Chicago Bills (1926) and the 
Chicago Cardinals (1927). 

Three-sport coach at Regis College 
(Denver) from 1928 through 1931, 
Norman the Redhead returned to his 
Alma Mater in 1932 to become fresh- 
man football coach. Slip Madigan 
selected him as assistant coach in °33, 
and in 1940 he was named head coach 
at St. Mary's for two seasons. 
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In 1942 Strader enlisted in the Navy 
and rose to the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander before he was discharged in 
1945. In the service he coached at 
Whitby Island, Camp Perry, and Samp- 
son. At the last.encampment he tutored 
such luminaries of the diamond as 
Mickey Owen, Tony Lupien, Eddie 
Yost, and Huck Geary. In 1946 he was 
signed by the New York Yankees or- 
ganization in the dual role of assistant 
football coach and baseball scout for 
the Bronx Bombers’ vast diamond farm 
holdings. 

On September 17, 1948, after the 
football Yankees had suffered three 
straight Conference defeats, Strader 
was named as a replacement for Ray 
Flaherty, who resigned. As head coach 
Strader had a five hundred mark for 
the remaining ten games, but he dem- 
onstrated unusual capacity for field di- 
rection and leadership. He set about 
at once planning the big switch to the 
I-formation for 1949. 

Strader, besides being a fine field 
leader and coach, is also a keen and 
alert executive who realizes the im- 
portant parts his assistants must play 
in a successful undertaking. To that 
end he has secured the best available. 
Among them is Jack White, former 
Manhattan College grid star, who can 
solve any football problem on the field, 
in the office, on the road, or in the 
scouting department. 

Strader’s backfield coach is Bernie 
Masterson, who in his playing days was 
the quintessence of quarterbacking. He 
played it with rare skill for the Univers- 
ity of Nebraska in 1931-32-33 and then 
went to the famed Chicago Bears, 
where he starred from 1934-1940. 

The line coach under Strader is Mel 
Hein, acknowledged everywhere as the 
all-time All Professional center. After 
finishing his great career with the foot- 
ball Giants, Mel coached at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, for four years and 
joined the Los Angeles Dons coaching 
staff for two years. 


Ed Danowski 


This will be Ed Danowski's fourth 
season as head coach of football at 


Red Strader 





Ed Danowski 


Joe Lapchick 
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Fordham University. Victories did not 
come easily for the Rams in the last 
three seasons, but better days lie ahead 
for both Fordham and Ed. The Maroon 
mentor feels that the 1949 team will 
be the best since the resumption of the 
sport in 1946, but he makes it clear 
that no miracles should be expected 
of the Rams this season. 

Ed Danowski went out for the fresh- 
man team at Fordham in 1930. A fine 
all-around athlete at Riverhead High, 
he had a fine reputation when he came 
to Fordham. On the frosh he was John 
Dei Isola’s sub at fullback. But he 
wouldn't be denied, and in the spring 
drills of 1931 Major Frank Cavanaugh 
quickly saw that the big fellow had the 
makings of a fine back. 

A steady performer on the once-de- 
feated 1931 Maroon, Ed didn’t rise to 
stardom until the St. Mary’s game the 
following year. The Gaels were heavily 
favored, but Danowski, at the left half- 
back spot, threw two touchdown passes, 
quick-kicked beautifully and called the 
plays to spark the Rams’ 14-0 upset 
victory. For the remainder of that sea- 
son and in 1933, when he captained 
Jimmy Crowley's first Fordham team, 
Ed was one of the nation’s outstanding 
backs. Grantland Rice selected Ed and 
Del Isola, who had been shifted to 
center, on his All-America second team 
in 1933. 

The days of greatest renown for 
Danowski, and for Del Isola, too, for 
that matter, were with the New York 
Football Giants. From 1934 through 
1939, Danowski completed 307 passes 
out of 645 attempts, called the plays, 
and was twice All-League choice as 
Steve Owen’s men won five Eastern and 
two World’s Championships. Ed Dan- 
owski ranks with the immortals of pro- 
fessional football. Looking back on a 
glorious career, Ed thinks that the 1938 
Champion Giants, with Mel Hein, 
Tuffy Leemans, Ward Cuff, Del Isola, 
Nello Falaschi, and Ken Strong, was 
the greatest team with which he ever 
played. 

While with the Giants, Big Ed was 
also earning his Master’s Degree in 
Physical Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. After retiring from the Giants, 
he went to Haverstraw High School, 
N. Y., as coach and teacher. When war 
came he entered the Navy as a lieuten- 
ant and trained at Annapolis, Pensa- 
cola, and St. Petersburg before shipping 
off to Guam, where he served as recrea- 
tional officer. He was discharged as a 
lieutenant commander in 1945. 

Ed, who is also the director of 
Physical Education at Fordham, likes 
to hack around neighboring. golf 

courses and do a little fishing. He is 
an ardent Giant fan—baseball and foot- 
ball. He now lives in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Joe Lapchick 


From football coaching we swing 
over to basketball to spend a few mo- 
ments with one ef the all-time greats 
of the court game, Joe Lapchick, now 
coach of the New York Knickerbockers. 
Big Joe, who left St. John’s University 
in 1947 to coach the Knicks, has long 
since won a place among the nation’s 
top court mentors, just as during his 
playing days with the renowned Origi- 
nal Celtics he was recognized as one 
of the sport's finest players. 

Of the eleven St. John’s teams Lap- 
chick coached, four were the New York 
Metropolitan District Champions and 
seven qualified for the National In- 
vitation Tournament, an annual event 

‘in the Garden. Two of these teams, 
those of 1943 and 1944, won the In- 
vitation crown. 

Forty-seven years old, Lapchick has 
been a basketball “name” for a quarter 
of a century. As a coach, his teams are 
clever, technically and_ tactically, re- 
flecting sound teaching. 

Joe was born, raised, and still re- 
sides in Yonkers, N. Y. He early learned 
his basketball with neighborhood teams. 
He launched his professional career 
with the Hollywood Inn five, a semi- 
pro outfit in Yonkers. Then came jobs 
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e Echo: The only thing that ever 
cheated a woman out of the last 
word. 


e The best way to rest tired feet is 
to take them to bed with you. 
—DUBLIN OPINION 
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with Holyoke, Schenectady, and _ the 
Brooklyn Visitations before he joined 
the Celtics in 1922. 

Lapchick remained with the Celtics 
until 1927, when the old American 
League was disbanded. Along with 
Dutch Dehnert and Pete Barry, Celtic 
teammates, he moved to the Cleveland 
Rosenblooms. He helped the Rosen- 
blooms to two league titles, then moved 
to Toledo for one year as player-man- 
ager. He reorganized the Celtics in 
1930, and they toured the country until 
1936, when Joe accepted the coaching 
post at St. John’s of Brooklyn. He had 
been with the Celtics eleven seasons. 

At St. John’s, Lapchick devcloped 
such outstanding college courtmen as 
Gerry Bush, Howie Vocke, George 
Palmer, Frank Haggerty, Dick Mc- 
Guire, and Harry Boykoff. The last 
named holds the Madison Square 
Garden all-time single game scoring 
record of fifty-four points, made in 
1947 against St. Francis of Brooklyn. 

A tall man himself, he, ironically, 
has been handicapped in his coaching 
of the Knickerbockers by the lack of 


one tall enough to cope with the other 
giants of the pro league. This year, 
they say, big man or not, Lapchicky 
Knickerbockers are the team to cop. 
tend with in pro ball. 



































The Two-Platoon System 


The two-platoon system is here to 
stay, something typical of the trend to 
ward specialization in American sports 
today. 

Baseball has its relief pitchers and 
hitters who specialize in hitting in cer. 
tain parks, but football seems to be 
outdoing any other sport when it comes 
to divvying up the jobs. 

It used to be that a young husky 
would go out for his school’s football 
team with hopes of becoming the 
regular left end, or perhaps he was 
a little young, so he might be satisfied 
with playing on the second team for 
a year. But now, when Junior reports 
for practice, the chances are that he'll 
be the second string defense right end, 
or maybe the coach will decide to use 
him as the offensive left half-back when 
the opposition employs a four-three. 
two defense. If the opposition doesn't 
use that kind of defense, Junior may 
be out of luck and have to sit ‘that 
game out while somebody else gets the 
assignment. 

That's the kind of football that’s in 
store for you gridiron fans after the 
fine results it brought Red Blaik’s Army 
team last year. For a while there was 
much criticism of the West Pointers, 
who could count on a fresh group of 







































































“shock troops” each time the ball 
changed hands, for employing two 
platoons. 


But the rest of the colleges were 
quick to fall in line. When Columbia's 
Lou Little started practice for the 
Lion’s 1949 grid campaign, he an- 
nounced that he would use the two 
platoon system. Little’s decision was 
partly because he had lost his entire 
first-string 1948 squad, leaving this 
year’s burden chiefly up to inex 
perienced sophomores, and partly be- 
cause of its proven advantages in en- 
abling a coach to keep a fresh team 
on the field. But he might have been 
mildly surprised when the Lions opened 
their season against little Amherst to 
find that the New Englanders also had 
employed two platoons. Sort of indi- 
cates that the rest of the colleges around 
are following suit. 

The pro’s have been using a virtual 
two-platoon system for a few years with 
marked success. Professional football is 
replete with specialists in kicking, pass- 
ing, place kicking. . . . They even havees 
fellows who do little but carry instruc- 
tions from the coach to the quarter- 
back. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Sex and Magazines 


IN THE LINGO of the magazine world there is a phrase— 
provocative articles—which means, to put it bluntly, that 
such articles are expected to bring in a lot of reader reac- 
tion. But they are often unfair to readers in the sense that 
the material is not the important thing; more important to 
the magazine is the reaction pro and con. 

I have seen two of this variety of articles in magazines 
this month. In the Ladies’ Home Journal is a long one 
entitled “Male and Female.” It is prefaced by photographs 
of two naked children, a boy and a girl. Now the naked- 
ness of a small child is usually a charming thing, but in 
this case even the pictures seem, so to speak, provocative. 
In fact, I have already had three letters asking me to com- 
ment on the article, and two add that they have canceled 
their subscriptions. One wrote that her reason was that, 
after all, the magazine is supposed to be for the home and 
she is getting tired of seeing “sex discussed even for teen- 
agers in a way that is offensive to healthy moral living.” 
[am no superpurist myself, but I certainly agree with her. 

I tried to read the article—it goes on and on interminably 
—by Margaret Mead, who is high in the field of mores, 
lares, and penates of aboriginal tribes. The difference is 
that our American children are not aboriginal. I am not 
sure that her study of “the way primitive societies prepare 
their young people in sex” will have for American mothers 
“valuable background knowledge in educating their own 
children for future happy roles as men as women—as hus- 
bands, as wives.” It is true that, after relating customs and 
habits of these natives in faraway islands, the author in 
the end ties up these natives with us, but ineptly and for 
no logical reason since it is very doubtful if any of our 
children will take up that way of life. As an analysis of 
South Sea islanders, the article would have a value for 
earnest students of anthropology and allied sciences, but it 
would not then be prefaced by those two children who are 
merely attention callers to the article. What it is doing in 
a magazine for American women I just can’t see. The serious 
sholar would not read it in such a magazine and young 
people would not read it for scholarly reasons. 


The Mother Symbol 


IN LOOK WE FIND an article of the same kind, but this 
time penned by Vincent Sheean. It is on the subject of a 
woman for president of the United States. As far as being 
provocative, this one just about hits the bull’s-eye. The one 
trouble is that much of it should be quoted and my space 
is limited. But here are a few gems from the jewel casket: 
We need a symbol in the world today, and the mother 
symbol is a very powerful one. . . . Practical aid to foreign 
lands is often misinterpreted—a symbol would do more to 
bring about peace the mother symbol is very strong 
in Russia. . . . Much of the world is today still illiterate . . . 
words are not understood, and only a symbol of peace and 
good will can help. Finally, to bring about peace in the 
world a qualified woman elected to the presidency might 
turn the trick. 

I have my doubts. However, I do not wish to be mis- 
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understood. 1 am for women. I may add that I am for men, 
too, and am willing to add children to the list. I think, too, 
that if the women of the world acted together they could 
bring about peace, if not next week, at least in the not too 
far future. But I don’t think the way to start is with a 
woman president. She would have to be a whole lot more 
than a symbol, or next thing you know the smile would be 
on the face of the Russian bear. Then there would be peace 
all right—a long, long peace—and, as the hymn has it, “un- 
troubled by the last of foes.” 

I don’t want to have any woman be a symbol, nor do I 
think there is any sense in having a symbol. As for those 
mother symbols and mother goddesses of long ago, back of 
them were clever priests of various cults and emperors who 
used the idea for their own ends. Anyway, as I recall the 
old myths, I don’t think any woman in the United States 
would fill the mother-goddess bill. 


Women in Public Life 


\S FOR WOMEN in public life—we don’t need symbols. 
We need women there all right, but why insist on president? 
Why not a woman on the Supreme Court? Or more of them 
in Congress? Why have we so sadly few in the UN? We 
ought to have our best women in all those places, not as 
symbols but as actualities. About all we need to get us into 
extra trouble just now is a woman as symbol. Diana of the 
Ephesians was set high—and where is her cult today? Our 
Lady is holding her own still—no symbol but a fact. 

We could bring about world peace, and we would need 
nothing to succeed in that except a complete unity of forces. 
I think this well of my sex that I feel sure they would vote 
almost entirely for peace. The hard task is to achieve the 
practical unity. | had an idea about that too some time ago, 
an idea that seemed rather utopian at the time; but, when 
I read stuff like this mother symbol for president, my idea 
looks sweetly reasonable. I thought that the women who 
head columns in magazines and newspapers, in this and in 
other lands, might all get together and on a certain day 
suggest to their readers that the latter send their names in 
to them as being for peace, first, last, and all the time. No 
more killing of sons who have just grown up or of young 
husbands and fathers, no more blasting of babies with 
bombs, no more taxes for destruction only—just sane and 
sensible peace. Millions of women’s names produced like 
that might make lawmakers blink; it might even make them 
think. And it would be very inexpensive, involving for each 
woman only a three-cent stamp. 

We have women who might make good enough presidents. 
But what could they accomplish against present inertia, bad 
politics, selfish interests? I can easily mention names— 
Dorothy Thompson, Clare Boothe Luce, Judge Florence 
Allen, Elinore Herrick. But who would insult any of these 
thoughtful women by calling them a symbol? 

My candidate, in case a woman president is called for, 
remains the one I came out for some years ago—the one 
woman who really could change things and bring peace— 
Catherine of Siena. It seems a pity we cannot borrow her 
back from Heaven for a while. 
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I. 

HE was waiting for Joe. It was twi- 

light, and soon he would come walk- 
ing down the street, his long arms 
swinging to the rhythm of his steps. 
Joyce sighed; she felt like a little girl 
about to go on a merry-go-round for 
the first time. 

Her mother came into the room and 
sat down near the table. Joyce looked 
at her prim lips, wishing they would 
break into a smile. She wanted her 
mother to smile at her, to put her arms 
around her shoulders and wish her all 
the happiness in the world. Instead, 
Joyce stiffened, waiting for inevitable 
words that were to come. 

“So you're leaving me, Joyce? Leav- 
ing me all alone. I'll be alone, you 
know.” 

Joyce looked out of the window. 
“Mother, you've known for months that 
Joe and I were getting married but you 
wouldn’t admit it to yourself. And I've 
been telling you for a week that tonight 
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Joyce’s mother had not meant to be 


cruel, but a hungry heart cannot feed on indifference 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


by ROBERT CORMIER 





Joe and I were going to see Father 
Charland about the banns.” 

Let her be tender, Joyce thought, let 
her forget the arguments, the bitter pre- 
dictions, the warnings. 

Her mother said: “You're so young, 
Joyce, barely twenty-one. How can he 
take care of you? You're such a baby. 
And how can you leave me, leave your 
home? You've got everything here. It 
was hard when your father first died, 
but you never went without. Now, you 
have a fine home, all the things a girl 
wants, and a mother who loves you. 
Haven't I always given you everything 
Joyce?” 

Joyce looked at her, at the fragile 
woman who sat in the chair, the pinched 
face, the long, bony fingers. Haven’t I 
always given you everything, Joyce? She 
is my mother, Joyce thought, and I have 
to answer that... . 

II. 

Because she was her mother and you 

are supposed to love your mother more 





than anything else in the world, because 
her mother was alone and worked hard 
in the shop sewing shirts since Dad was 
gone, because of many things that she 
could not quite understand, Joyce 
selected the birthday present with care. 

She did not have much money; most 
of what she was supposed to save went 
to the missions. When Sister Theresa 
at school talked about the missions and 
the poor people across the ocean who 
did not have enough to eat, Joyce felt 
guilty. She could not spend all het 
money for candy or movies, or even 
save it. Instead, Joyce brought the coins 
to school and put them in the Donkey 
Bank. When the money dropped into 
the slot, the donkey's head nodded. 
Sister Theresa said that the donkey was 
saying “thank you” for all the children 
across the sea. She would smile at Joyce 
and pat her head and say: “You're 4 
good girl, Joyce.” 

Once in a while, when she became 
angry at something, really mad, so that 
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almost a sin, Joyce took the 

and spent it freely on candy 

r dolls. But, afterward, a feeling 

jit would creep into her thoughts. 

e was no guilt about keeping 
money aside for her mother’s birthday, 
though. That was more important than 
all the missions in the world. Every 
week, she saved nickels and pennies, 
mostly pennies, and let the other chil- 
dren make the donkey's head bob. She 
gould be patient, content in thinking 
that her mother’s birthday was two 
months away, and soon she would have 
¢ough money to go shopping for the 


... school, Joyce would walk 
through the business section of Monu- 
ment Park, looking in the store win- 
dows, inspecting the various displays. 
She would go into some of the stores 
and search the counters for the present 
that she knew, somehow, would be ex- 
actly right. Sometimes, bashfully, she 
touched the articles, almost caressing 
them. 

One day, in Lucier’s Department 
Store, she saw a knitting bag on one 
of the counters. Without even looking 
at the price tag, she knew this had to 
be the present. Just had to be. It was 
lovely—pink and blue, with flowers 
painted on the cloth. The handle was 
anatural wood color and would match 
the sewing basket her mother had. 
Joyce picked it up tentatively and then 
impulsively held it near her face. It 
smelled good and clean 
like her mother’s sewing. 

The price tag said 98c. She had forty- 
three cents saved already. 

Mr. Lucier approached her. He was 
a kindly man, small and white, and 
Santa Claus always visited his store at 
Christmas time. Joyce was old enough 
to know that there was no Santa Claus, 
her mother had told her, but it was 
nice of Mr. Lucier to hire someone to 
play the part. 

“Ah, something for your mother, eh?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lucier.” Then, shyly: “It's 
for her birthday next month.” 

That corroborated her feeling for the 
knitting bag. If Mr. Lucier thought the 
present was nice and she did, too, then 
her mother was sure to love it. “I'm 
saving my money. I've almost got half 
already,” Joyce said. 

“Well,” Mr. Lucier said, stooping 
over, “tell you what. I'll put it away 
for you, -if you're sure it’s what you 
want, and then you can come and buy 
it when her birthday arrives.” 

She could smell the tobacco on his 
dothes and the clean odor of his closely 
shaved cheeks and it reminded her, 
somehow, of Dad and she was happy 
and sad at the same time, Mr. Lucier 
summoned Marie, one of the clerks, to 
store the gift in the back room and 
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and new, just 


Joyce watched the girl carrying it away. 
“Thank you, Mr. Lucier, thank you.” 
Then, she hesitated. “You won't tell my 
mother, will you? It’s 
prise.” 

During the weeks before the birthday, 
while she was saving the last few pen- 
nies, Joyce could barely keep from tell- 
ing her mother about it. Sometimes, 
she tried to talk to her mother about 
the birthday, but there was always some 
housework to do and her mother just 
smiled absently, 

Once in a while, when she was sent 
to Lucier’s for number two thread, the 
old man would bring out the knitting 
bag and let her hold it. And she would 
run home from the store, flushed with 
excitement. One day, in the thrill of 
realization, she lost the thread and her 
mother scolded her. While her mother 
punished her, she wanted to say: “I’m 
buying you a knitting bag for your 
birthday. I'm sorry.” 

As the day approached, a sudden 
thought alarmed her. She would have 
to wrap the present in a very special 
way. You just couldn't put it in brown 
store paper. Then she remembered that 
Sister Theresa had used some blue paper 
to wrap the Christmas gifts for orphans. 

It was her turn to clean the black- 


it’s a sur- 
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e Proverb—a short sentence based 
on long experience. 
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boards that day, and after the chalk had 
been washed off and the erasers had 
been brushed, told Sister Theresa 
about the gift. 

“A knitting bag? That's wonderful,” 
Sister Theresa said. “You're mother’s 
fortunate to have such a fine girl. And 
I'll help you wrap it too, with pink 
ribbon and blue paper.” 

Joyce radiated happiness. “Gee, Sis- 
ter, it will look beautiful because the 
bag is pink and blue, too.” 

Because Joyce was young, the days 
passed quickly. Sister Theresa talked to 
her often 


she 


after school and she seemed 
more like a friend now than a teacher. 
Finally, the day shone ahead. Her 
mother’s birthday fell on a Saturday, 
and on the preceding Friday Joyce went 
proudly to Lucier’s and counted out the 
money. 

She handed the coins to Mr. Lucier 
and he put his arm around her. “What 
do you think of that, Marie?” he called 
to the clerk, “Joyce saved all this for 
a present for her mother.” 

Marie, occupied with inventory and 
with the prospect of working late that 
night, merely murmured something be- 
neath her breath. 

Mr. Lucier said to Joyce: ‘Don’t mind 
her. You see, Joyce, in the world there 


are many people who do not get 
pleasure out of living. Birthdays mean 
nothing to them. Christmas, too, means 
nothing. You know why? They do not 
know what love is. They cannot love. 
That's all. If you love someone, you 
have to buy them things, give them 
things—and when they give you some- 
thing, you have to be happy, happier 
than anything. So—don’t mind Marie.” 

Marie’s attitude had taken some of 
the magic away, but as Joyce skipped 
along the street, with the knitting bag 
in her arms, the mood danced away. 
At school, Sister Theresa had remained 
later than usual so that she could help 
Joyce wrap the gift. 

They laughed, both of them, as they 
took out the blue paper and the pink 
ribbons and the scissors. Sister Theresa 
noticed that there was no birthday card 
and she went to the cupboard and took 
out a box. Inside were eighteen or 
twenty greeting cards and she selected 
a pastel one, multicolored, with the pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary and the Christ 
Child. 

Joyce’s 
“Sister 


rapture knew no_ bounds. 
Theresa,” she said, her heart 
full of love, “Mom will be so happy.” 

Her mother looked happy as she put 
five candles on the cake she had bought 
at the grocery store. Joyce hovered near 
the table and said: “Why not put on 
the right amount and then you can 
blow them out and make a wish?” 

Her mother's birthday mood almost 
seemed to vanish. “Five candles are 
enough,” she said  matter-of-factly. 
“Wishes don’t mean anything. You 
know that, Joyce; you're old enough.” 

While her mother prepared the meal, 
Joyce went to the bedroom and took 
out the package that held all her dreams. 
Sister Theresa had wrapped it beauti- 
fully, with little clusters of ribbon at 
diagonal corners. Joyce breathlessly set 
it on the table, on her mother’s plate. 

“Oh,” her mother said, “what's this?” 

Joyce, in a burst of love, began sing- 
ing “Happy birthday to you,” but her 
voice sounded funny alone in the room. 
Her mother, eyebrows lifted, opened 
the box. “Oh, it’s fine,” she said. “Fine.” 

“Is the color right, Mother?” 

“Oh yes, the color’s right.” 

“IT thought it would match your sew- 
ing basket.” 

“Yes, it will.” 

“All those flowers on it, oh yes.” 

There was silence while her mother 
went to the stove. “Don’t want the 
potatoes to be water-soaked,” she said. 
“Ah, just right. Now, we'll eat.” 

Joyce said: “Don’t you like the knit- 
ting bag, Mother?” 

“Oh, it’s fine,” her mother answered, 
as she began serving the dinner. 

In the next few weeks, Joyce waited 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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It would be wise to check 
the qualifications of self-styled 
experts on China before 
accepting their debatable verdicts 


NORANCE 
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DISHONESTY? 


by WENDELIN MOORE C.P. 


[* speeches and writings lauding 
\merican freedom of speech and 


freedom of the press, it is commonplace 
to suggest that the American people, 
by virtue of these freedoms, are given 
the facts on all important issues and 


thereby enabled to form their own 
judgments. Such a statement is de 
rigueur for all campaign oratory, from 
that of the President down. It is dinned 
into our ears and blazoned on the 
printed page so often that it has come 
to be accepted as true. It is all very 
flattering to the intelligence of the 
populace, who are thereby deluded into 
thinking their judgments, opinions, 
and persuasions on important issues 
and world problems have been formed 
by a studied consideration of the un- 
biased facts. This belief is further 
fostered by the American habit of poll- 
ing “the man in the street.” Yet it is 
ontrary to the truth. 

For the most part, what is given to 
the people—that is, what is readily ac- 
cessible to them in periodicals and 
newspapers, and easily understood by 
them in the spoken word—is not fact 
but the conclusions of the so-called ex- 
perts, and the judgments of the public 
are formed, not on the facts of the case 
but on the degree of their faith in the 
experts. Take the case of China, for 
example. Almost everyone has made a 
judgment, pro or con, in regard to the 
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tottering Nationalist regime. Yet very 
few, if any, know the facts. Our Con- 
gress does not. Even at this late date, 


the combined Senate Foreign Relations ~ 


—Armed Services Committees delayed 
final action on making funds available 
for the rearming of the Atlantic Pact 
Nations until Vice-Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger could arrive from the Far East 
and testify with more facts on the ad- 
visability of adding China to the arms- 
aid program. 

Certainly the people do not know 
all the facts. Until the recent issuance 
of the White Paper, the important facts 
of the Wedemeyer report were delib- 
erately withheld from the people by 
the State Department. Even after the 
issuance of the White Paper, which 
purports to be a complete revelation of 
all the facts necessary for a judgment 
on the China Question, twenty-seven 
additional facts were still omitted from 
this last-word-on-China White Paper— 
as was brought to attention in an 
article in the October issue of THE 
Sicn. This belief that the American 
people form their own judgment on 
the basis of the facts is a platitude 
that is really a fallacy. 

Making a judgment on faith is just 
as reasonable as making one on the 
facts within our own knowledge, pro- 
vided the expert whose word we take 
is worthy of credence. There is danger, 


The Hon. Walter H. Judd spent many years as a missionary 
in China. He is an expert to be ranked with the foremost 


however, that the experts, being hu 
man, leave the field wherein they can 
speak with authority and strike out 
blindly into the unknown. This is what 
some of the experts on China are do 
ing. Recently Admiral Zacharias, a re- 
tired Naval Intelligence officer, testified 
on the television program, “Court of 
Current Issues,” on the foolhardiness 
of further aid to the Nationalists in 
China. 

The Admiral qualified himself as an 
expert on this question by recounting 
the years he had spent in the Orient 
and the cities he had _ visited—Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Swatow, Amoy, Weibh- 
aiwei, Shanhaikwan, Tientsin, Peking 
—all of which would seem to rate him 
a weighty authority on China. Backed 
by his experience, he stated categorically 
that the people of China—which would 
mean at least the majority of the 
450,000,000—have been disappointed 
and resentful against the United States 
for our support of the “reactionary” 
Nationalist regime; ‘that there is a 
surging tide of Nationalism among the 
Chinese people, that they heartily sup- 
port the Communists, and so forth. 

Upon being asked when he was last 
in the interior of China—where most 
of the 450,000,000 people are—the 
Admiral began to hedge but, after much 
parrying with the question, was forced 
to admit that he had never been in the 
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interior at all, and that the impressive 
jst of cities he had visited were all 
coastal cities—where the civilization is 
at least 150 years in advance of that 
of the interior, and the views of the 

le as much in divergence. 

While the Admiral may be an ex- 

on intelligence, military, and 
political affairs in China, he showed 
how inexpert an authority he is on the 

le of China by his answer to the 
query: “If the Chinese people are so 
heartily in favor of the Communists, 
why do hundreds of thousands of refu- 

fly before the Communist ad- 
vance?” To this, he made the inane 
answer: “The Chinese people do not 
like a fight. They flee to avoid the 
battles!” 

So it goes. State Department officials, 
military men, university professors, and 
@rmespondents who, by their years and 
experience in the cities in China, may 
be experts on the military, political, 
and economic affairs of China blithely 
dogmatize upon the reactions of the 
Chinese people to Communism and 
never once have they lived among the 
simple, unsophisticated country people 
who, after all, make up the bulk of 
that 450,000,000. 

Ever since Earl Browder coined the 
euphemism that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were “Agrarian Reformers,” all 
the experts on China authoritatively 
state the “fact” that there is drastic 
need for land reforms in China. It is 
now the common belief among the 
American people that practically all the 
land in China is in the hands of a 
small minority of bloated, plutocratic, 
rapacious landlords, that the Chinese 
peasant and coolie are landless and 
destitute. Even the experts who favor 
the Nationalist Government have ac- 
cepted this “fact,” though they are be- 
deviled by it and hard-pressed to ac- 
count for it. 

This writer is a Passionist Missionary 
who has spent ten years among the 
people of the interior of China. In all 
our Missions, most of the houseboys 
and workers, who are of the peasant 
dlass—that downtrodden, landless class 
-own their own rice fields, and each 
year at harvest time they must be given 
time off to oversee the harvesting just 
like the most bloated, plutocratic, rap- 
acious of landlords. The coolie carrier 
whom I employed to carry loads over 
the mountains to the neighboring mis- 
sion and whose lot is so sentimentalized 
over by the “experts” was the same 
“merchant” from whom I purchased 
rice for the Mission—and he drove a 
hard bargain! 

In a country town, you will see 
rickety shops displaying pitiful wares 
of straw sandals, loose cigarettes, scat- 
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tered heaps of peanuts, and sorry-look- 
ing oranges, presided over by wrinkled 
old men whose sad faces would melt 
your heart with: pity. How can they 
ever support themselves that way, you 
will think! Like as not those old gentle- 
men are “playing at store,” like chil- 
dren, and they have their own rice 
fields which provide the livelihood for 
themselves and their cian. 

In the interior of China, where the 
family life is lived intact, all the de- 
scendants live under one roof—the mar- 
ried sons bringing in their wives to live 
in the ancestral home—and in the ma- 
jority of cases, that home and the sur- 
rounding rice fields will be owned by 
the family. It is time this myth of the 
“experts” on the drastic need for land 
reforms in China was exploded. In the 
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e Although charity is necessary for 
salvation, it is not necessary to know 
that one has charity; rather it is 


generally more useful not to know. 
—ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
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United States, where democracy is 
boastfully claimed to be at its best, 56 
per cent of the population are property 
owners. In China, where democracy is 
frankly admitted to be at its worst, 58 
per cent of the population are property 
owners! 

The “experts” blandly state the 
“fact” that the people long ago lost 
confidence in Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and his government. This may 
be true of the cities where the com- 
paratively few millions of people were 
within reach of foreign propaganda 
media—the movies, radio, foreign pub- 
lications (and those of the Chinese 
Communists), and where the students 
in the universities were hopped up by 
Communist professors. But the people 
of the interior, up to the time of our 
recent Presidential election, 
much confidence in the 
as they ever had. 

Like the American people, they were 
quite sure that the next President of 
the United States would be Mr. Dewey 
who had pledged support and more aid 
for the Nationalist Government. As 
long as America was backing the Gov- 
ernment, the people had overwhelming 
confidence and went through all the 
outward show of patriotism. All the 
shops had fly-blown pictures of the 
Generalissimo; at public gatherings 
everyone momentarily snapped to at- 
tention when his name was mentioned; 
each Monday the principals of schools 
harangued their charges for at least an 
hour on the duties of citizenship, and 
how to grow up ardent patriots. How- 
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ever, when.Mr, Truman, who had re- 
fused curtly any further aid to China, 
was re-elected, the Chinese people 
realized that they were betting on_ the 
wrong side. This also greatly, if not 
entirely, explains the shocking  sur- 
render of some of the Nationalist Gen- 
erals. Their patriotism is not idealistic. 
It is practical, and they wish to be on 
the winning side. 

The experts on the China Question, 
pro and con, argue pompously as to 
whether the Chinese people will accept 
Communism. This is all right for the 
Reds and their friends, to whose ad- 
vantage it is to keep alive the illusion 
that the acceptance or rejection of 
Communism lies with the free choice 
of the people. But others, by this time, 
should know that no nation, not even 
Russia, has become Communistic by 
the free choice of the people. In every 
country where it now flourishes, Com- 
munism was imposed by chicanery, 
treachery, and armed might. If the 
Communists win in China, the Chinese 
people will have no more choice about 
accepting it than had any other peo- 
ple. 

There is, however, relevance to the 
question as to whether the Reds can 
control the vast millions of people 
spread throughout this sprawling land. 
The answer is definitely in the affirm- 
ative, provided the people have enough 
to eat and their family life is left in- 
tact. The Chinese are used to totalitar- 
ian rule. Up to the time the Generalis- 
simo defeated the various war lords and 
brought them under his unified com- 
mand, the people of the interior were 
accustomed to the totalitarian rule of 
the chief and peacefully accepted it, as 
long as they had enough to eat. They 
lived contentedly under the Japanese, 
and in close collaboration, in those 
areas under Japanese control during 
the war. Even now a_ harum-scarum 
crew of bandits can take over a town 
or village and life will go on as usual. 

The Nationalist Government never 
claimed to be a democracy until the 
United States first made that claim for 
it. It was frankly totalitarian, tempor- 
arily so until the people could be edu- 
cated to the responsibilities of democ- 
racy. When China was our cherished 
ally in the war, Americans were over- 
dosed with our own State Department 
propaganda that China was a great 
democracy and her people bursting 
with democratic principles. 

After all, .what does the simple 
Chinese villager know or care about the 
principle of freedom of speech? All he 
wants to talk about is the price of rice 
and the gossip of the village. Freedom 
of the press? The Chinese working from 
dawn to dusk in the field has no time 
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evening, 


oil, his only illumination. 


Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer and 
about the economic-military 


be nominally Christian today—on the 
books at least—if the Missionaries 
would accept all those who wish to be 
Christians for material advantages! 
The Rosicrucians with their claims 
to esoteric oriental knowledge; the Sax 
Rohmer stories of Dr. Fu Manchu with 
their poker-faced, inscrutably calm 
Chinese; and the Hollywood movies 
with their imperturbable Charlie Chan 
have created the American illusion that 
the Chinese people—the 450,000,000 of 
them—are unemotional, stoically calm 
people with their thoughts turned in- 
ward upon some secret store of wisdom 
and mysterious knowledge. The fact is 
that the average Chinese peasant, 
ignorant, his intellectual life under- 
developed, has less control over his 
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to read, and in most cases has not the 
ability. If he has the ability and can 
obtain a book or a newspaper, he will 
not get much joy out of it of an 
with the flickering ghastly 
light of a taper sputtering in vegetable 
So the 
Chinese farmer will not be harassed 
much by being deprived of freedoms 
of speech and the press. He will gladly 
listen to anyone making a speech, since 
it will while away the dull hours of 
evening darkness and provide enter- 
tainment in lieu of the traveling show. 
The Communists laying down the party 
line are assured of great audiences in 
the villages, where any diversion is 
welcomed. What is to deter the Chinese 
peasant from signing a party card if it 
will be to his advantage? China would 


emotions than the average Westerner. 
He is calm and impassive only when 
he is not thinking. Give him a thought 
and it excites him like an_ electric 
spark. 

Many a Missionary has been chased 
from room to room of his house by a 
frenzied servant wildly brandishing a 
knife, made frantic by some slight loss 
of “face.” Walk through a Chinese vil- 
lage and it will be like bedlam—friends 
shouting and _ gesticulating in com- 
panionable conversation, others yelling 
madly in heated argument, with per- 
haps a woman, after a quarrel with 
her husband, “cursing the _ street,” 
screaming in uncontrollable fury for 
hours on end; now and then punctuat- 
ing her curses with a resounding bump 
of her head against the street. 


Rep. Charles Eaton exchange ideas 
necessary to fight Reds in China 


Neither has the Chinese peasant any 
secret store of wisdom. His way of life 
is composed of a tangled mass of super- 
stitions. He is deeply religious but with 
little doctrinal content to his religion. 
His religion is one of fear—the fear that 
horrible calamities will be hurled at 
him if he does not continually placate 
the many gods with whom he is men- 
aced. It is time we abandoned our 
romantic notions of the mysterious 
Chinese and see him as he is! 

The simple Chinese peasant has no 
interest beyond that of his family and 
his village, many of the inhabitants of 
which will be his relatives. Here is the 
limit of his horizon. He desires only 
to be left in peace to raise his food and 
his family, and he will cheerfully give 








lip service to any authority which yij 
grant him these liberties—as he did j 
the war lords and bandit chiefs, the 
Japanese, and the Nationalist Goyer. 
ment—without being concerned aboy 
the ideologies of his rulers. He has po 
true patriotism, for his village is hj 
country, and he is unaware of 

special benefits received, or obligation 
incurred, apart from that village, 

Even at the height of the Japanes 
War, when American propaganda hailed 
the Chinese as ardent patriots, recruit 
for the Army were gathered like crim. 
inals. Each village gave its quota of 
“recruits’—the poorest and sicklies 
lads of the village who had no money 
to buy themselves off, bound together 
lest they escape, and marched away 
under guard to distant places where 
it would be futile to escape. All this 
is no disparagement of the Chinese, ht 
is recognizing him as he is—selfish, self. 
centered, unconscious of obligations 
apart from his family and his village 
—not because he is Chinese but mainly 
because he is pagan. Patriotism, being 
a virtue, can only flourish against odds 
and against one’s own selfish interests, 
when it is shot through with Christian 
principles! 

This endless speculation of the ex 
pertts as to how the Chinese—the simple 
ordinary peasant and coolies who make 
up most of that 450,000,000—will be 
undaunted and unconquered by Com 
munism is simply quixotic. Give them 
enough to eat, and respect the sacred 
ness of the family, and the Chinese peo 
ple will be content. The Reds will be 
wise if they do not interfere with the 
religion of the Chinese. Any crusade 
against superstition and ancestor wor 
ship would be an encroachment on ‘the 
sacredness of the family. America will 
be wise if she refrains from all aid and 
trade with the Chinese Communists- 
the result of which will be a famine 
among the people. Only in this way, 
through his stomach or his family, can 
the Chinese of the interior be aroused 
against Communism. Then he is liable 
to go berserk and rush blindly against 
the naked sword. Opposition, if any, 
on the part of the people to Commu 
nism will not be ideological but prim- 
itive—from the basic need of the 
Chinese for sustenance and the integrity 
of the family! 

Since the American people in their 
judgments on China are dependent on 
the opinion of the experts, it behooves 
them to recognize this fact and pick 
their experts carefully. They should 
give at least as much care to the pick- 
ing of experts whose judgments they 
will accept as they would to picking 
horses in a race—with an eye for the 
points of the entrants, their purity of 
strain, and past running form. 
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Christmas Club for Christ 


Penny-Pinchers for Passionists 


the 
Tn. 
Out 
No 
his 


Please Get New Members for our Christmas Club 


Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. N 0 y ra M B E R 


Dear Father: 
The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 55 Days to Christmas 


a ee The Passionist Missionaries are hopefully 
Penny-A-Day PCI ance eneeneneereeenennenes secant AN EH looking forward to Christmas. It is the 

For Street... season when the boundless charity of the 
The Missions City, State members of our Christmas Club for Christ 
brings happiness to our hearts. We are 
ae very proud of all the members who most 
Street faithfully bank a Penny-a-Day for our 
City, State. Missions. God bless your generosity. 
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THE PLUM TREE 
By Mary Ellen Chase. 98 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00 

Emma Davis and An- 

gelina Norton, nurses 

verging on the sixties, 
run an old _ ladies’ 
home as a_ private 

venture. More than a 

venture, their work is 

something _ stabilized 
like a dedication or 
sacred like a vocation. 
it has consumed their whole _profes- 
sional life and keeps them in a state 
of nervous fluster. Among their major 
cares are the constantly critical esca- 
pades of three feeble-minded octogen- 
arians, Mrs. Rust, Miss Tiddle, and 
Mrs. Christiansen. Mrs. Rust is always 
waiting for 4 p.m. when she plans to 
leave the old women and return to her 
home at No. 14 Vine Street. Actually 
the old home has been demolished and 
nonexistent for ten years. Miss Tiddle 
waits for 4 p.m. because she is convinced 
that she is going to die at that time. 

Mrs. Christianson’s crotchet also pivots 

around four o'clock. She has the jolly 

notion that she is going to kill some- 
one on the first convenient afternoon 
at that time. On this fifteenth day of 

May, 1948, these fancies have sharpened 

to the point where Nurses Davis and 

Norton must get the trio away to a 

mental hospital at 4 p.m. The transfer 

takes a lot of planning and not a little 
legitimate deceit. 

The Plum Tree is a story of the 
surprisingly alive routine of an old 
ladies’ home, and of the particularly 
dizzy pace of crisis on this one day in 
mid-May, while the stunted little plum 
tree blossomed on the front lawn. 

A brief, pleasant story, which suffers 
almost not at all from the author’s 
mistaken notion that the plum tree 
looms large as the dramatic focus of the 
tale. 





M. E. Chase 


RAYMOND J. STACK. 


FATHER FLANAGAN OF 
BOYS TOWN 
By Fulton & Will Oursler. 302 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
“Lover of Christ and Man,” the simple 
and wholly descriptive epitaph on the 
slab marking the burial place of Irish- 
born Father Flanagan, summarizes in 
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five words his precepts and practice; 
however, only by a curious kind of im- 
plication does it suggest his interna- 
tional fame and acclaim before his 
death in 1948. For in this present world 
it is almost as though to live by belief 
and by action as a “lover of Christ 
and man” is necessarily to win uni- 
versal renown, so relatively rare is such 
an achievement. 

Unlike large numbers of sociologists, 
Father Flanagan needed no impressive- 
sounding, jargonish verbiage to describe 
his theories, because they were not char- 
acterized by spiritual and intellectual 
thinness requiring padding and dis- 
guise. His own explanation of youthful 
unhappiness, trouble, and crime was 
built upon the assumption that there 
is no juvenile delinquency but that 
there is society delinquency, which, 
stemming from parental, family, and 
society selfishness, callousness, and neg- 
lect has forced some adolescents into 
error and maladjustment. And his dis- 
armingly uncomplex, profoundly doc- 
trinaire, and incredibly successful pro- 
gram of constructive aid and correction 
for boys, whose ages range from eight 
to eighteen years, included supplying 
the basic human needs of love, under- 
standing, kindness, and religious in- 
struction to those of all creeds and 
colors who came to his home. 

In their account of the thirty-two- 
year development of Boys Town and 
of the life of its founder, the authors 
have produced a heartening and soul- 
warming biography of one of the 
significant spiritual and social molders 
of our time. 

ELIZABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER. 


AGAIN THE GOOSE STEP 

By Delbert Clark. 297 pages. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00 
This is another of 
those books through 
which sizzles an_ at- 
titude of hostility to- 
ward American occu- 
pation policy in Ger- 
many. Mr. Clark backs 
a watered version of 
the Carthaginian for- 
mula for industrial 
extinction sponsored by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. Demilitarization, denazifica- 
tion, democratization, and decarteliza- 
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tion have been, he thinks, only halt 
heartedly applied to a nation of chronic 
mischief makers, who are thinking of 
nothing but raising up another Hitler 
and kicking the world in the face 
While the Germans are positively 
hostile to Russia, he warns that we 
must not kid our complacent selves that 




















































































































































































































































































“is con 
they love America. They love them. fighting 
selves, and dream hopefully of the day § obilii 
when the eastern and western slices of people 
their country will be pasted together Bf aggress 
again, jackboots will parade the high politic 
ways of the Fatherland, military bands Hov 
will hypnotize to the giddy glamow § eader 
of war, and Germans will be the oc 9 One | 
cupiers of the rubble-strewn cities o 9 ynion 
their enemies. This is what Mr. Clark ’ 
seems to think of the temper of the & of th 
average German. His solution is: mor § {ailur 
denazification, more dismantling, mor § ideas, 
decartelization, and above all, mor § will « 
democratization—although he seems to & ing t 
think that it is too late now. dustr 

Mr. Clark claims that the German 
mind is naturally incompetent to ap 
prove democracy. But his facts sugges FD. 
also another theory which has been put B) 
into words by other observers, namely Ch 
that the democratic occupiers of Ger- The 
many have made their brand of de § PP 
mocracy look most uncharming and the velt 
Germans are not anxious to buy any. she 
When the recent dearth of creative say 
musical and theatrical effort in Ger § 
many, the loose morals, and dogged W 
chauvinism are linked with Teutonic § ‘" 
lack of democratic spirit, the reader is den 
likely to scratch his head in wonder a Wh 
to what these identical phenomena in his 
America happen to be linked with. the 

While Again The Goose Step carries § 
a theme, the presentation is not stifling =m 






and argumentative. Rather it is anec 



















dotal, interesting, easy reading. te 
HELEN EVANS CLARKE. ~ 
hu 
THE U.A.W. AND WALTER * 
REUTHER . 
By Irving Howe & B. J. Widick. sa 
309 pages. § ™ 
Random House. $3.00 7 
The UAW was born in revolt, revolt 
against the speed-up which prevailed in “ 
the auto industry and revolt against ’ 
the awkward attempts of the A. F. of L. : 
to dismember a lusty industry of ma : 
chine operators into overlapping cralt ; 
unions. It forged its own traditions and : 
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jadership on the anvils of internal 
bickering and external assault against 
the ramparts of the auto magnates. Im- 
tient to organize the industry, it only 
heeded the advice of the CIO founders 
when it had all but capsized by scurry- 
ing between the Left and the Right. 

The story of the UAW cannot be 
wold without Walter Reuther. More 
than any other man, he is responsible 
for bringing it back into the ranks of 
the CIO right-wing unions. “He op- 

the CP not because it was a 
political party, good, bad, or indifferent, 
but because it was the docile agent of 
a totalitarian power.” After his election 
a President in 1946, he dispelled any 
thoughts of a staid, conservative policy 
by stating that the union’s leadership 
“is committed to the kind of militant, 
fighting trade-union program that will 
mobilize not only our union but the 
people in America in support of an 
aggressive overall economic, social, and 
political program.’ 

How well he has fulfilled this, the 
reader of this pungent story can judge. 
One of the authors comes from the 
union, so that this is more than a his- 
tory. Here is the flavor, the heartbeat 
of the union, its dreams, its fights, its 
failures, and its victories. Bristling with 
ideas, vigorous and strong, the UAW 
will exercise a dominant force in mold- 
ing the future of mass production in- 
dustries. 


JOSEPH P. CONLIN, 


FR.D.R. MY BOSS 
By Grace Tully. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50 

The author of this book served as 
private secretary to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt from 1932 to 1945. Needless to say, 
she did not want for material to con- 
struct what turns out to be a most 
readable biography of her “Boss.” 

Miss Tully concerns herself almost 
entirely with the minutiae of the Presi- 
dent’s life—his daily routine in the 
White House, the clothes he preferred, 
his favorite movie actress, etc. What 
the President of the United States said 
to the King and Queen of England 
over a rare-vintage liquor in the library 
at Hyde Park makes for very entertain- 
ing reading. Such intimate details also 
reveal ‘‘a human being, with moods and 
humors, whims and appetites, joys and 
sorrows like any other man.” Miss Tully 
is concerned with the “human dimen- 
sion” throughout; she sees her subject 
not so much as a President or Com- 
mander-in-Chief but as a human being. 
The larger aspects of presidential aims 
and policies are omitted. 

The author makes no pretense of be- 
ing open-minded about her subject, 
whom she describes as “one of the great 
souls of history.” “The whole story,” 
she writes, “is wound around my loyalty 
to the Boss.”” This unswerving devotion 
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frequently warps her evaluation of per- 
sonalities who disagreed with the Presi- 
dent and parted from his company. In 
her account of the breaks with Smith 
and Farley, the President comes off 
without blemish. 

This is more panegyric than _biog- 
raphy; serious students of the Roosevelt 
Era will prefer something more ob- 
jective. Perhaps this is too much to 
ask of a private secretary. 

Cc. P. 


THE GREENROOM 
By Hamilton Basso. 
Doubleday & Co. 

a : A small 


southern 


BRUDERLE. 


87 pages. 
$3.00 
village in 
France fur- 
nishes the locale for 
Hamilton Basso’s lat- 
est novel. Rufus Jack- 
son, young American 
editor, plans to visit 
Mrs. Leslie Porter, a 
famous novelist who 
is writing a book of 
memoirs to be published by his firm. 
Mrs. Porter, “an aging 
would not yield to age,” 
ive, charming, and insanely jealous of 
youth. Jackson falls in love with Mrs. 
Porter's niece by marriage, lovely Nora 
Marsh. Nora is married to Mrs. Porter's 
nephew, Charles, but is separated from 
him because of his drinking. Mrs. 
Porter, catlike, watches these two drift 
into an affair, then pounces upon them 
with her knowledge. The rosy glow of 
what was to them a shining romance 
is extinguished, and they are left with 
the tawdry fact of an illicit love. Nora 
plans to divorce Charles and marry 
Jackson. However, her husband is shot 
and wounded in what first sup- 
posed to be a suicide attempt. The 
shooting brings into sharp focus the 
unavoidable fact that Nora can never 
hope to find peace of mind in a second 
marriage whilst deserting her unstable 
and ailing husband. 

There are several minor characters, 
all gathered under the roof of the inn 
where Jackson is staying. Their activi- 
ties’ during the short period covered 
contribute considerable interest to the 
book. Characterizations are deft and 
vivid. While distinctive, there 
is, for the most part, one trait common 
to all. Moral standards are at zoo level. 

In The Greenroom the author has, 
pointed up the 
and futility of lives 
self-gratification. 
CYR. 
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perhaps unwittingly, 
sheer emptiness 
spent in endless 
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THREE MYSTICS 
Edited im, Fr. Bruno de }.M., O.D.C. 
Sheed & Ward. 187 pages. $7.50 
This is a scholarly attempt by a prom- 
inent writer and recognized authority 
in spiritual theology to present mystical 
expression in the field of art and let- 
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HEAVEN ON THURSDAY 
M. K. Richardson 


The life of St. Madeline Sophie 
Barat, foundress of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, told simply 
for children. $2.00 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? 
Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


Retreat conferences filled with 
the spirituality of St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross, 
by the prior general of the 
Carmelite order. $4.75 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 
Canon E. J. Mahoney 


Text and commentary of the 
decree “Sacrosanctum,” one of the 
most important pieces of mar- 
riage legislation in the Catholic 
Church. $1.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
A. H. Armstrong 


Written in simple terms and 
covering the period from the 
beginning of Greek Philosophy 
to St. Augustine. $3.25 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


A thorough record of Old Testa- 
ment history in narrative form. 
The author shows great imagin- 
ative gifts and a rare talent for 


recreating the past. $2.50 


COMING SOON! 


@ THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 
The Message of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus to the World 
Sister Josefa Menendez $4.00 
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@ THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
H. Thurston, S.J. $4.00 


@ ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
Hugh Pope, O.P. $3.75 
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Have You Seen 
The Pride of 


Our Lives--- 
THE LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL? 


If you haven't, put on your coat quickly 
and rush out to your bookstore... . 
This is the Missal in which all Scripture 
is in the Knox translation, all the rest 
newly and magnificently translated 
too: it's printed in red and black 
throughout (no other is), it has the 
Ordinary of the Mass three times— 
for high Mass, low Mass and Masses 
for the dead: it’s the most complete 
Latin-English Missal there is (yes, 
Mother Cabrini is in). All four bind- 
ings are good, strong leather: each 
Missal comes in an individual box, 
with liturgical decorations. Prices, $10, 
red edges; $12 gold edges, $15 
morocco (this is our favorite); $25 
sealskin, leather lined (to wear for- 
ever). 

While you are in the bookshop, ask 
to see any of these three you haven't 
already read: 


THE CREED IN SLOW MOTION 

by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

‘Everything he has to say is freshly 
thought-out and thought through. . . . 
it is remarkable that in one slight 
volume there should be in combina- 
tion such treasures of information and 
spiritual quickening.""—Rev. John S. 
Kennedy ($2.50) 


MIND THE BABY! 

by Mary Perkins 

The author calls this: “a mother’s 
various attempts in the course of the 
days’ routine, to appreciate by ob- 
servation, reason and faith the won- 
ders of God's making and remaking 
of one small Christian."’ ($2) 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 

by Lucile Hasley 

We certainly don't have to tell Sign 
readers about Mrs. Hasley's articles: 
there are nineteen of them (her favor- 
ites) in this book. ($2.25) 


Students of the Liturgy will be glad 
to know that we have published a 
translation of the rubrics of the Roman 
Missal, THE LAWS OF HOLY MASS 
($2) 

All these books are ready: you can 
get them from your bookstore or from 
us. If you write to us for books or in- 
formation, address your letter to 
Department S. 
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ters. To accomplish his purpose, the 
editor made selections from the mystical 
works of three geniuses, St. John of 
the Cross, St. Teresa of Jesus, and 
Domenikos Theotokopoulos known as 
El Greco. 

If the touch of a master’s hand be 
discerned in the editing, it would be 
chiefly in Father Bruno's selection of 
excerpts and paintings. He culled some 
of the best from the pen of the two 
Spanish mystics and the brush of the 
Cretan-born artist of Toledo. The more 
than eighty reproductions from El 
Greco, many full page and mostly 
portraits, enable the careful observer 
* to visualize at least faintly the mystical 
element. 

While this work is not biographical 
in scope in spite of the title, neverthe- 
less, sketches of the three characters are 
included. Enlightening details on the 
personalities of St. Teresa and St. John, 
written by their contemporaries, are 
interspersed throughout. Of particular 
interest are the specimens of the saints’ 
handwriting and a study of them to re- 
veal character. 

Was El Greco a mystic? Certainly not, 
if we may judge from the little we 
know about him. But if the definition 
is broadened to include what a person 
does, not just what he is, then El Greco, 
the mystical painter, was a mystic. 

While this work will be found in- 
teresting and enlightening to the aver- 
age reader, its greatest appeal will be 
to those who have a love for the con- 
templative and an appreciation of the 
artistic. 

ANGELUS M. KOPP, 0.C.D. 


THE DUSTY GODMOTHER 

By Michael Foster. 248 pages. 

Rinehart & Co. $2.75 
The Dusty Godmother is a novel whose 
diction is simple, facile, and easy to 
follow, but whose characters are foggy 
and unreal and whose story gets off 
the road and into the woods. 

Jim Kerry is one of the 50 per cent 
of married Americans whose marriages 
have been upended and one of the 33 
per cent whose marriages have been 
dragged through the legal laundry of 
the divorce court. His wife has won 
full custody of their only child, a 
daughter named Julie, and has prompt- 
ly provided herself with another mate. 
Jim meets Julie, a fourth grade school 
kid, every Friday afternoon in the local 
park. Eventually he falls in love with 
Anne Vollard, a department store 
organist, whose father is a con-man and 
disbarred lawyer. By that rigorous law 
of romantic compensation, the more 
Kerry sparks Anne, the more he tends 
to stand up the little girl who waits 
for him in the park. She finally tumbles 
to the whole business through a rather 
frosty meeting with Anne and a nasty 











bit of gossip on the part of the old ex- 
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lawyer. The author drops the curtain 
on the old lawyer running away from 
a murder rap, Jim and Anne plannj 
to legalize the sexual union which 


have already established, and Julie 
staging a hyper-adult act of social 
martyrdom by removing herself from 
her father’s life. 

The author has been a newspaper. 
man, which will account for the read. 
ableness of the book and the authentic 
ring of his occasional descriptions of 
newspaper routine. But Julie is no 
genuinely a little girl; she is a middle. 
aged spirit in a ten-year-old body. Anne 
is one of those confusing novelistic 
anomalies, a very virginal girl who goes 
to bed with a man at her own invita 
tion. Old man Vollard is a stage villain, 
And the story. . . . Is it the story of 
Julie or the story of Anne? 

DANIEL N. HENDRICHS, 


DAYS BEYOND RECALL 
By Roger Dooley. 416 pages, 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 
2 “A cake with several 
distinct layers’ — that 
is the Buffalo of The 
Days Beyond Recall. 


And all strata —the 
decorative icing of the 
socially prominent 


class, the stolid, well- 
to-do Germans who 
comprise the rich top 
tier, the pungent Irish sector, the yeasty 
Italian element, pushing upward, and 
the Poles, so far an unassimilated mass 
at the bottom—become ingredients for 
this literary potpourri, though the Irish 
Catholics of the First Ward predomin- 
ate. 

Valuable as a light sketch of the 
period rather than for the multitude 
of personalities who are introduced into 
the narrative, the book faithfully chron- 
icles anything from politics to Sodality 
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card parties to song hits in the 1901-. 


1919 span. The author has, in fact, de- 
vised such an unwieldy relationship ol 
Shanahans, Crowleys, Fitzmahons, Kil- 
coynes, Schautzers, O’Farrells, and 
Pfeists that the family tree could do 
with a bit of pruning. 

Among the plethora of cousins, Tim 
Shanahan’s daughter Rose steps im- 
mediately to the fore. Through her per- 
spective, the World War 1 generation 
emerges from the phase of the Psyche 
knot, hansom cabs, and “The Glow- 
worm” to the era of liberty bonds, the 
devastating flu epidemic of 1919, and 
the birth of ragtime. Rose’s marital 
fate dangles for the best part of twelve 
long years while every household trag- 
edy, happiness, and achievement is 
marshaled into the act. 

However, the pat situation, a note- 
book of historical background, and a 
heavy lacing of dialect, do not com- 
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during your 


Holy Year pilgrimage ae To make your Holy Year pilgrimage 
complete, be sure to see 

Switzerland, just a few hours away from 
Rome or almost anywhere in Europe. 

Any season is the “right time” to visit this 
scenic land— meeting place of four 

Old World cultures. See historic 

shrines. cathedral cities, age-old religious 
festivals and many international 


events. Costs in friendly Switzerland are 





moderate. You don’t need a Swiss visa. 
Ask about low rate Season, Holiday 


and Party Tickets. Plan well in advance. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
Write us direct for free booklets 
and full information: Dept. A-1 
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BOOKS to carry 
your 
CHRISTMAS 


GREETING 
Ge 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, by Isidore 
O'Brien. Indispensable Christmas 
reading for adults and young 
people—perennial favorite to 
give or receive. 624 pp., $3.00; 
$2.00 


A SONG OF BEDLAM INN, by 





Weters of Siloe by Thomas Merton, 
Three Minutes a Day by Father Jomes 


Sister Madeleva. Exquisite lyrics 
on the Christmas theme—o dis- 
cerning gift for the poetry-lover. 
20 pp., $.50 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR HIS 


LITTLE ONES, by Grace Keon. 
A treasurable book with simply- 
told Gospel stories, rhymes, and 
full-page pictures. 80 pp., $1.25; 
paper, $1.00 

KIANGA, by Florence M. Horn- 
back, Ph.D. Children will love 
this story of a little outcast 
donkey who carried the most 
lovable Master ever known. 80 
pp., $1.25; paper, $.75 


Dept. 4-1213 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


Keller, Edge of Doom by Leo Brady, 
and Father Flanagan by Fulton Oursier 
cre current selections of The Thomas 
More Book Club. For details about a 
Book Club thot is proud to be dif- 
ferent, write Jim Kone, Thomas 
More Book Club, 210 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Against the day-to-day back- 


ground of seminary life the 
author 
ences, mental and emotional 
as well as spiritual, of five 
young men who aspire to the 
priesthood. Pressure from the 
outside, pressure from within 
finally lay bare their basic 
motivations. 


depicts the experi- 


At all bookstores e 


compelling novel 
of Catholic 


seminary life 


The 


Edwards 


Not only the story of “the cho- 
sen” but of “those who turned 
away,” the characters are flesh- 
and-blood Americans, not 
stained-glass figures. Their story 
is told with drama, humor and 
suspense. Father Edwards is the 
author of Thy People, My Peo- 
ple; These Two Hands; White 
Fire; This Night Called Day. 


$3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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pletely compensate for a lack of finish 
in style and plot. In this respect you 
Mr. Dooley’s second attempt at fiction 
is disappointing. 


LOIS SLADE, 
DESERT CALLING 
By Anne Fremantle. 364 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $4.00 


Charles De Foucauld, the subject of this 
biography, was a remarkable man. A 
nobleman and a graduate of the mil. 
itary academy of St. Cyr, he personified 
the Christian soul of France. The tri. 
color and the lilies blended harmoni- 
ously in his character. He was a mod. 
ern composite of St. Anthony of the 
Desert and St. Francis of Assisi, the 
Jongleur of God—a combination of the 
ascetic and the active spirit. 

Readers acquainted with the history 
of the French missionaries in North 
America will be delighted and edified 
by this moving story of their French 
compatriot in North Africa. The same 
spirit of adventure and _ self-sacrifice, 
the same zeal for souls and_ personal 
sanctification flames in both, in the 
forests and in the desert wastes. 

A gay blade in his youth, Charles, 
after his graduation from the military 
academy, went to Morocco and ex- 
plored that territory. There, amidst the 
grandeur of nature and its silence, he 
began to find his God. He returned 
home, joined the Trappists, and left 
them because the life was not strict 
enough for him. Later he went on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, became 
a hermit at Nazareth, returned home, 
and was ordained a priest. On return- 
ing to the Sahara, he lived a life of 
complete self-abnegation among the 
soldiers and natives, finally meeting his 
death at the hands of the tribesmen he 
loved so well in December, 1916. 

Anne Fremantle has written well of 
this saintly man who helped develop 
the territory of North Africa and 
founded the Little Brothers and Little 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart—the man 
who built a spiritual oasis in the desert. 

Father Tissot of the White Fathers, 
the first postulator of Father De Fou 
cauld’s cause for beatification, told the 
author that “he had never met anyone 
with such supernatural radiance. It was 
as though, inside the frail priest, some- 
one was always singing for joy, so that, 
if you were quiet enough, recollected 
enough when you were with Charles, 
you, too, could hear Him.” Readers of 
this book will find that sentence ac- 
curate. 

FRANK HANLON. 


FAMILY FORTUNES 
By Gwen Davenport. 278 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
Family Fortunes tells the story of the 
renovation of an old house in Kentucky 
and the unexpected good fortune that 
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comes to the owner. The Brackenwood 
family has lived here for a hundred 
and fifty years, a span of time which 
has weathered brick and stone until 
they are almost indistinguishable from 
the soil and given the family a kind 
of security other people who move 
about do not have. But all this makes 
litle difference to the present owner, 
who knows himself to be a little man 
and who wants a little fate. He does 
not fit into the frame of history and, 
as for the present the house is too 
cold for comfort. The picture of Simon 
Brackenwood shivering in the bed once 
occupied by Zachary Taylor, and on 
two occasions by Henry Clay, evokes 
a sympathetic laugh from the reader, 
though he is glad the house is not sold 
until the good fortune preparing for 
the Brackenwoods has come to its full 
time. 

The author, who is the daughter of 
the ‘late Vice-Admiral James Farquhar- 
son Leys, has written two other stories, 
Return Engagement, and Belvedere. 
She has a light and easy and sometimes 
beautiful style, a genuine gift for de- 
lineating manners, and a perceptiveness 
in regard to nature that in itself makes 
the book worth reading. The opening 
description has some of the cold, bleak 
beauty of Ellen Glasgow's novels. “All 
night long the leaves had been falling 
from the linden trees, as silently as 
snow, to join the brittle drifts under 
Simon Brackenwood's bedroom win- 
dow.” The house needs to be warmed 
and penetrated with life, a task made 
to hand for the author, who moves 
deftly from incident to incident in 
creating her story. If the critic is in- 
dined to think that the story on the 
whole turns out too well, he must re- 
member that there is no valid reason 
why life, both within and without 
novels, should not turn out well. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


YOUR AMIABLE UNCLE 
By Booth Tarkington. 192 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75 
These are letters writ- 
ten by Booth Tark- 
ington to three of his 
nephews, giving a 
blow by blow account 
of his first European 
trip. They are full of 
the garrulous  non- 
" sense that benevolent 
B. Terkington uncles have used since 
the time of Cain and Abel, when be- 
labored to entertain young nephews. 
The most lurid sights of Europe are 
toted out and dressed up to shock 
young Hoosiers into rapt amusement. 
Historic personalities are given enough 
of an ironic twist to notify the boys 
that Uncle Booth is kidding. There is 
hyperbole in almost every line. In these 
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amiable letters, any uncle can stand 
aside and see Mr. Tarkington pull all 
the hammy tricks that he had thought 
were his own private inspiration for 
handling successfully the problem of 
associating with one’s brothers’ or 
sisters’ children, particularly boy chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps the contemporary uncle (or 
aunt) reading these letters will get the 
impression that Uncle Booth was a 
mite stuffy as a correspondent, that the 
letters are a little drippy with self-con- 
scious authorship. He (or she) should 
remember, however, that by this time 
Tarkington was a tremendously success- 
ful author, and awareness of authorship 
is a vastly more unsettling psychological 
hurdle than awareness of unclehood. 

RALPH LOWERY. 


MARY 
By Sholem Asch. 436 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 


Recalling all the vile 
insults leveled at 
Mary by the Rabbis 
of the centuries of 
Jewish-Christian con- 
troversy and the in- 
famous Toledoth 
Yeshu so widely cir- 
culated among the 
Jews of the Middle 
Ages, remembering too, the venom with 
which Asch besmirched the character 
of Paul in his novel The Apostle, it 
was with fear of being offended in his 
deepest Christian sensibilities that this 
reviewer began reading this story about 
our Blessed Mother.. But the sanctity 
and sweetness of the Mary of the 
Gospels and of Christian Tradition, 
the purifying influence she has had on 
twenty centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the ardent love she has inspired 
in the hearts of Christ's followers has 
awed Sholem Asch. He handles his 
heroine with respect and reverence, 
one would almost say with racial pride 
in the “Lily of Israel.” 

The theme of the story is the suf- 
fering, the struggle, and the submission 
of the Mother in face of the divine 
decree demanding the death of her son. 
Asch is a master storyteller. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree the Semitic 
talent for colorful description and vivid 
characterization. In a style reminiscent 
of the prose of the Old Testament .he 
recreates the lives and the thoughts of 
the various religious and social classes 
of Jesus’ day. 

Sholem Asch has written a novel, not 
a history. However a number of his 
departures from the Gospel record are 
very arbitrary. The impression is given 
that he is still trying to build up a 
case for the thesis (the exploded 
Tubingen thesis on the origins of 
Christianity) which he so vehemently 
endeavored to establish in The Apostle. 





Sholem Asch 
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The primitive Jewish Christians re- 

ed their Master as the Messias— 
never as God incarnate. It was Paul, 

ly instructed in Judaism and in- 
fuenced by pagan Grecian ideas, who 
invented the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. This thesis will explain Asch’s 
offensive characterization of John, the 
future theologian of Jesus’ divinity, as 
an intransigeant visionary, whose head 
had been turned by the grandiose de- 
«riptions of the Messias in the apoc- 
ilyptic Jewish apocrypha, such as the 
Book of Henoch. Asch insinuates that 
it is due to John’s influence that Jesus 
adopts the title “Son of Man.” 

Asch’s departure from Christian tra- 
dition in attributing to Mary and 
Joseph five children subsequent to the 
virginal conception and birth of Christ 


is regrettable. 
RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


UNDER THE SUN OF SATAN 

By Georges Bernanos. 253 pages. 
Pantheon Books. $3.00 
Georges Bernanos in 
Under the Sun of 
Satan indulges again 
in his fascinating 
game of  skewering 
the wayfaring human 
spirit and grilling it 
over the radiant coals 
of the supernatural. 
Where other novelists 
we sex or gold as catalysts of human 
conduct, he uses the grace of God and 
the devices of Satan. 

The Abbé Donissan, curate of the 
patish of Campagne and later to be 
pastor of Lumbres, is uncouth and 
ignorant, but loaded with the moral 
genius which is sanctity. Through 
brutal humiliations administered by 
the conventional prudence of his fel- 
low priests and the preternatural craft 
of the devil, he is finally perfected. But 
he is no storybook saint, hacked out 
of spotless Carrara and posturing rhyth- 
mically midway between heaven and 
earth. Like Job, he is rumpled and 
palsied and frightened, because his 
holiness has sprouted and matured 
under the sun of Satan. 

Bernanos’ protagonists are men con- 
sumed with either heroic hunger or 
heroic hate for the things of God, but 
rising higher or sinking lower than 
mere humanity could account for. Off- 
stage there is always the divine pro- 
lagonist, panting with divine desire 
and investing divine capital in the 
enterprises of his sin-crippled creatures. 
To the reader who possesses Christian 
faith, this drama of the godlife in man 
towers over the drama of human 
fomance or human ambition by as 
much as the power and mercy of God 
surpass the strength and caprice of 
man. 
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G. Bernanos 


To the poised skeptic, who is the 
average reader, Bernanos can be noth- 
ing less than a great novelist and poet. 
But to the enlightened man of faith, 
he is also a_ powerful—if unofficial— 
preacher of the Kingdom of God. 

JEROME COLLINS. 


THE THREE WISHES OF 
JAMIE McRUIN 

By Charles O’Neal. 248 pages. 

Julian Messner, Inc. $2.75 
The story of Jamie McRuin and of the 
triumph of his three wishes marks the 
advent in the novel field of a fluent 
young writer who has a highly sensitive 
ear for the lilt of the Irish brogue. Mr. 
O'Neal wanders a bit carelessly from 
fantasy to realism while spinning his 
yarn of the nineties. He tells of two 
Irishmen, an oldster and a “broth of 
a boy” full of his dreams, who flee 
their homes on the “bare Connacht 
rocks” and cross the ocean, settling in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Their families, sup- 
posing them drowned, hold a wake for 


them. It is their “shenanigans” after 
joining 2 nomad group of Georgia 
Irish horse traders, the “Travelers,” 


that furnish the fun and frolic of the 
tale. 

In spite of the many interesting char- 
acters, such as the inimitable marriage- 
maker, Owen Tavish, who has the Irish 
sagas on the tip of his tongue, the 
Atlanta tombstone cutter who believes 
in ghosts, and a lot of fairy parapher- 
nalia and superstition that the modern 
novelists of Ireland have long dis- 
carded, the plot of the Three Wishes 
wears boringly thin. The reader must 
plod through a series of happenings 
that hinge on coincidence to find out 
if Jamie and his lovely, Georgia-born 
Maeve will receive his third wish, “a 
son that speaks in the ancient tongue.” 

Mr. O'Neal writes clever dialogue, 
but it is not thought provoking for the 
mature reader. Perhaps, as his stature 
increases, he will learn to handle the 
intellectual side of his characters as 
expertly as he now does the physical. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THIS I DO BELIEVE 
By David E. Lilienthal. 208 pages. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 
When on February 4, 
1947 David Lilienthal 
was held at bay dur- 
ing the hearing of the 
Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic 
+ Energy, he gave a 
| Spontaneous declara- 
*™ tion of his democratic 
D. E. Lilienthal fitch that deservedly 
won the respect of all who heard. Since 
that February day, the faith of Mr. 
Lilienthal has been time and again 
called into question. This book is sub- 
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titled, “An American Credo.” And it 
is precisely that. It is Mr. Lilienthal’s 
written credo, of course. But it is a 
credo for every American too. 

The basic premise is: “We are a 
people with a faith in each other, and 
when we lose that faith we are weak, 
however heavily armed. We are a peo- 
ple with a faith in reason, and the un- 
ending pursuit of new knowledge; and 
when we lose that faith we are in- 
secure, though we be ever so heavily 
armed. We are a people with a faith 
in God, with a deep sense of steward- 
ship to our Creator, the Father of us 
all; and when that is no longer strong 
within us we are weak and we are lost, 
however heavily armed with weapons 
—even with atomic weapons—we may 
be.” 

The author sees danger in the over- 
specialization of our age, with liberal 
education, upon which democracy rests, 
grown weak. He sees danger in over- 
centralization of government, with local 
administration grown almost extinct. 
He sees danger in the apathy of an 
uninformed people. And he recom- 
mends that all the people take their 
turn in government jobs so that the 
responsibility of administration or legis- 
lation will rest on all, so that the brains 
of all may work for the common good 
of all. 

This American credo lacks the zing 
of stories of high adventure. And this 
is unfortunate. For democracy is the 
highest adventure in the political order. 
Nor would anyone be harmed by study- 
ing all the credo implies. Style of pres- 
entation is indeed secondary to the 
importance of what is presented within 
these few pages. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRIM- 
ITIVE CHURCH. By Lebreton and 
Zeiller. 1272 pages. Macmillan. $16.50. 
These are the first two volumes of a 
projected twenty-four-volume set covering 
the whole range of Church History from 
the time of Christ to the present. Each 
area, will be treated by the best available 
specialist talent, so that the twenty-four 
volumes will represent the scholarship of 
more than thirty of the best historians in 
the field. These two volumes are the com- 
bined product of Pére Lebreton, of the 
Institut Catholique, Paris, and Jacques 
Zeiller, of the Sorbonne. They conduct 
the reader through the crisis of infancy 
and persecution which the Church en- 
dured up to the time of the Peace of Con- 
stantine, A.D. 313. 

These lead-off volumes exhibit the qual- 
ities which are aimed at throughout the 
full range of the series: incorporation of 
the findings of the most recent. scholar- 
ship—which has been particularly rich 
in the field of history; presentation of 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 






such fact in a space that will not be to 
detailed for the general reader, but wij 
be ample enough to guide any amount of 
special research; coverage of controversig) 
points so that statements can be rapj 
checked and corrected; utilization of gj 
critical work, and appeal to 
sources to decide points which have ng 
yet been subjected to intensive critica) 
study. 


DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER, 8) 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by David 
Moore. 338 pages. Sheed @ Ward. $4.00, 
In Dante the Philosopher, Dr. Gilson ha 
a twofold purpose in mind: he very hum. 
bly submits his philosophical interpretatiog 
of the famous poet and at the same tim 
defends his writings against many of his 
false interpreters. Although he admits the 
tremendous wealth of material contained 
in the writings of Dante cannot kh 
gleaned without the help of his better 
Italian commentators, he inveighs against 
many others who endeavor to force their 
own system of interpretation upon his 
works. He singles out for special criticism 
Pére Mandonnet and his allegorical treat- 
ment of Bernice. Those who are not too 
familiar with Dante’s works can gather 
much from the lucid prose of Dr. Gilson, 
but it is directed primarily to those stu 
dents of literature who have studied the 
poet and his more important commen- 
tators. 


REASON TO REVELATION. By 
Daniel ]. Saunders, S.J. 241 pages. B. 
Herder Book Co. Reason to Revelation is 
a treatise on apologetics designed for the 
use of the laity. The author, in his intro- 
duction, explains the role of apologetics in 
the Church, refuting those who insist on its 
negative rather than its positive aspect. He 
treats of mysteries, miracles, the gospels, 
the Divinity of Christ, His sanctity, and 
concludes with His resurrection. The tra- 
ditional arguments of the Church are pre- 
sented in a simple yet forceful manner. 
This book will prove very helpful for study 
clubs, the instruction of converts, and for 
the reading of all who want to know more 
about the fundamentals of their holy faith. 
An excellent bibliography is appended. 


LIVING WITH GOD. By Ven. Fran- 
cis Libermann. 255 pages. Catholic Book 
Pub. Co. $2.00. Venerable Libermann 
was a convert Jew, an epileptic, Superior 
General of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost, and one of the great pioneers of 
the African missions. He will probably be 
canonized some day, as processes directed 
to that event are well under way. This vol- 
ume contains his doctrine of holiness, 
which, while being the old traditional doc- 
trine, is cut to fit life as prospective saints 
must live it in this more modern day. 
Libermann has the gentility and blandness 
of ‘St. Francis de Sales with a large season- 
ing of the businesslike briskness of St. 
Ignatius. His spirituality, as presented 
here, will make an excellent review of the 
changeless formula for holiness. It will 
also vitalize the old recipes by enabling us 
to see them lighted and colored by the 
personality of this holy man, who won out 
through so many handicaps. 
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THOUGHT CONTROL 
(Continued from Page 25) 


the members of the Advisory Board to 
their OWN Organizations. 
Their success in the past has made 
these men determined about the future. 
in the task-force report on Medical 
\fairs of the Hoover Commission, Ap- 
ix E was written by Dr. Will Men- 
singer and Dr. Jack Ewelt, They there 
mke a strong and seemingly disinter- 
sted bid for centralization of control. 
They recommend: “Psychiatry and 
neurology would be a service parallel 
to medicine and surgery and other such 
specialties as are deemed of sufficient 
importance, grouped into a professional 
division. At the top of the neuro-psy- 
chiatric division should be a director 
wd, associated immediately with him, 
wo subgroups: 

a) a small, full-time co-ordinating 
and planning group with responsibil- 
ity for the total mental health pic- 
ture of the nation; 

b) a powerful consulting advisory 
group from civilian life.” 

The former has a ring of familiarity. 


it could be the foreshadowing of 
GAP. at the center of governmental 
power in the field of mental health 


for the nation. 

As a final check in the story of the 
intellectual and political advance ol 
Freud and his disciples, it must be 
pointed out that one of the trustees of 
the Menninger Foundation, a trustee 
who has lectured both at home and 
abroad on various allied subjects, is 
one Mary Sweitzer. A check of the 
Federal payrolls reveals that Miss Mary 
Sweitzer is also assistant to Oscar 
Ewing, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency and advocate of social- 
ied medicine. There is every opportun- 
ity for her to use her influence with 
the U. S. Public Health Service, with 
which she is in contact as a_ higher 
government official. The question has 
been raised by many doctors of the 
propricty of a government official in 
wch a position being on the Board 
of Directors of any such Foundation, 
be it of a private or public nature 
From Freud into the future of Amer- 
ian mental health has been a series 
of easy steps for G.A.P. When they 
advance, atheism advances with them. 
Whether or nor the followers of the 
Viennese pessimist are to survive and, 
if they are to survive, are to dominate 
is a question only the future can 
answer. Current trends indicate that 
other schools of thought on psychiatry 
may still be heard from. But thus far 
the Freudians have won the day. They 
have won many skirmishes, and they 
are now closing in on the mind of 
America—perhaps to remove it alto- 
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by the Sisters of St. Dominle 
peens GREES IN ARTS AND Sticwees 

aaa eacher Training. Home Economics. Pre-Nurs- 

sete" medics, Laberatery Technic, Social Servies, 


Beautiful campus we outdoor swimming peel. 








BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 














ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 
thru high school. State accredited. Individual and 
small group instruction. All sports. Moderate tui- 
tion. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT [S LIMITED 

















Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing. 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Termina! 
Courses leading to Associate of Arts Diploma 
are offered in the Lower Division of the College. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Cheries Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited _ Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Educat oo w Conducted by the Schoo! 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 


REGIS COLLEGE scsccrcccs 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and BS. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
For catalog: Address the Registrar 


























COLLEGE WINONA, 

“EGE SAINT TERESA  Winon 

For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York Board 
of Regents. Accredited by the Associction of Ameri- 
con Universities. Holds Membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Stendard courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for women 
in New Jersey and meets in full all standard _require- 
ments. Regular arts courses, 
home economics, pre-medicol, 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Fer information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





teacher training, és 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL fer BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
ee ee, courses and Seventh and 
th 


Eigh Small ciasses. study. 
Complete athletic and facilities. Ac- 
credited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarten School, 
Merristewn, New Jersey Phene: Me. 4-3231 


ACADEMY au SAINT JOSEPH 








Bren ant New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School rtments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. plete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 


strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating 5 aaa 
ress Directress 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepara 
tion. Gri 8-12 “Small classes. Senior B.0.T.C 
Beautiful 170 acre campus with al! athletic facili 
ties. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX &, OAKDALE, L. t., N.Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 








DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE or MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 














gether. 
November, 1949 











New York 63, N. Y. 
Sy THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and 8.5. Degrees. Liberal Arts, Education, and Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus One half hour from 
bordering Grand Central Statien 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 
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OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 
SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated 
with the State University. Grades 4 through 12. 
Schoo! buses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, 
Great Neck ond Manhasset. Bus also meets trains 

at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m. — 3:40 p. m. 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 





Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conduc a SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to pang ool Education of Women 
Standard courses to B.A. BS., B. 
Mus., and BS. in Mus lucation. In Oy 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, - 


cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
BS. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
9, Home ics, and Music 





aden Registrar 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Cond d by the Heligi of the Society of the 
Holy Child Toms. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer L in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 














and Social Service. 





SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 

Teacher Education. 

Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


age ac gts oa ia 





SPITAL 541 East s6tm st. W. ¥. 28. M. ¥. 
An Accredited School eee by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four Years High School 


Classes start in March and Saamien For further in- 
formation apply to: The Director, School of Nursing. 





St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities in scenic 
locale. Enroliment limited to 
1,000. 





Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 








GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and oo 





” training, ‘secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 


U ie hb stu) } : 
y 
Extensive campus. 











Forty minutes from New York City. 

















iIMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the im 
maculate Heart of Mary. National and Regional 
Accreditation. 
Courses leading to the degrees: A. B.; B. S. in 
Home Economics; B. S. in Business; 8. M.; Pre 
Medical; Pre-Legal; Teacher Training Courses, 
CATALOG AND VIEW BOOK 
ON REQUEST 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Immaculate, Penna. 

Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 





St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educationa!l Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

Address: The Registrar 





VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





themselves to Our Lord and, in union 


of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and proyer, 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginio. These Sisters dedicote 
with the Good Shep’ 

young women exposed to temptation, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. Young women of good character and family are welcome to spend some days 
ot the Monastery to observe the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mether Mery 


herd, labor for the rehabilitation of 


. Va. 


Will you heed Christ's call to labor in His vineyard? 
If so, the Sisters of St. Francis of the Immaculate 
Conception. who devote their lives to the teaching 
of youth, the caring of orphans and the aged, 
come you to their community. If you would care te 
accept this invitation. write to: 


MOTHER M. URSULA, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CONVENT, 
500 HEADING AVENUE, PEORIA, ILL. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 

A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 

Trained Catechists and Professional Secial 

Workers; Centro! Mission House: 328 West 7ist 

Street, New York City. 

NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for information and Free Literature. 








VOCATIONS NEEDED 


How would you like to become a SERVANT OF 
THE HOLY INFANCY OF JESUS and devote your 
life to the aged and the sick, or to new-born 
infonts? We also do choritable work in homes 
and foreign missions, and perform domestic duties. 
For further information write to: 
MOTHER M. PRAXEDIS, VILLA MARIA 

P. ©. Box 708 Plainfield, N. J. 








The Church needs Missi atechists, do- 
mestic workers, teachers, nurses. Young women 
etween the ages of 16 and 27 of Se health, 
average mtelligence, good character and 
_< are qualified to fill this need. If interested 
apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Policttine M Sisters 
St. Mary 





issionary 
*s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Sr aAL, NEW YORK 


care of orphans and the 

aged, to" auring the nick to howpals and the 
teaching The Community enjoys the 

privilege of al Adoration, combining the 

active and contemplative life. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 

estly imvited te write to Reverend Mother 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
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lhe e Sisters of t 
are 


ssumption 
HOME MISSIONERS who 
gaining the family to Christ. through « a. A 
homes 00 te ane Peas a 


ping | YOU who read this not 
ees S*tclioe such a Christ-like a mission? 


“For REVEREND moTNEd sbrente 
1 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 1. Pa. 





Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The 
Passionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Sociol 
Workers and Educotors, offilicted with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United States is at MI. 
St. Joseph, Bristol, R.1. 

Fer particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS 


eof the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote th 1 te hi nursing and oe 
the aged and orphans in the home and nd foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are imvited to write te 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 











Bernharts P. 0. Reading, Po. 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
OF OREGON 


Invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to consecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or domestic work in parochial 
schools and orphanages as well as home missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 
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Accelerated Latin course to 
or refresh previous high school train- 


THE MISSIONARIES 


‘It thes wilt be perfest” Come, follow Francie of of the SACRED HEART 
dee et ge Gaster "wert bes lato ‘to welcome young men and boys desiring to serve ing og 16-23. Home and foreign 


Bvery God as priests or lay brothers in the home or 
Fold. foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, New Gritcin and other South Sea 
Islands). Lock of funds no obstacle. 


— APPLY TODAY — 


8th Graders and High School Students 
for Minor Seminary 
College and University Students for Clerical 
Novitate Semi: 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


St. Joseph’s Mission Seminary 
Bordentown, N. J. 

















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writing to: Rev. Brother 


& ( | 5 ( A Missionary Brothers 
FRA of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and pode. a a — the ages 
of 18 an . who re to consecrate 
mate life to God in this services, are in- oe qn ail Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
yited to correspond with Geneva, Illinois. Eighth grade grad Poor 7y* te me 

Rev. Brother Superior po nee in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 


$. Francis Monastery Eureka, Missouri : 
Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
can do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 


elf Trades for Lay Brothers’ Noviticte 
Write now to: 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 









































The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


offer an opportunity to poune & icans desirous of 
to 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





mer 

Offer to young men interested in the religious life 

many types Avitios : « and work you become an associate with priests im the | figisus Lilt, tebe ef vers" wolueble corviee te che 
shoots, hi colleges, homes for underprivi- apostolate of saving souls. Church and society, because this Religious Order em- 


We are interested in all young men who feel they have aces every form of 


& vocation regardiess of age or education. “of 
in the East: 


Monastery of St. John of God, 20 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, Boulevard, Los ae 7, California. 
Society of the Divine Savier, Rev. Bro. Enda, 0.8.1.D., Hammond Hall, Glouces- 


St. Nazienz, Wisconsin = 


—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 

We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to 
the more advanced students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special 
studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacle—For informa- 


igh schools, 
leged boys. foreign missions; office work. trades. ete. 
illustrated beokiet, “Holy Cross Brothers.” 


BROTHER SILVAN, C.S$.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Vatatic, New Vork 


Action. Particulars 
Bro. Patrick, 0.8.J.D., at 
26 West Adams 


























BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Minor & y of the Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys whe feel 
themeeives called to serve God in the religious state. 

Seys whe have finished grammar schesl er 


* grades may epply ter 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.0.0. 
Minor omy of Our 

Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
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Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
be given consideration. 














The Boys of America Need You! 
fighth grade and high schoo! gradvotes are invited 
to join the 


BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xeverien Brothers) 


Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
for information and literature write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenve 
Baltimore Maryland 








Sacred Heart 
Sterling Silver Ring 

This beeutitul Secred Heart, in pure red beked eneme! 
with sterling inley, is set egeins! contrasting beckground 
of white satin-finish enamel. 
Body of ring is pure sterling. 

For Ring Size: 
Cut @ strip of paper in the exact length to 
teach round your finger ond enclose it 





Department 47 
Oxlord Press Bldg., Providence, R.1./ 
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tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 








God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 
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f [ne exo of CHRIST 


9 
MOTHER MARY 


Beautiful match ing ovals 
Plastic frames, perfectly moulded, finished in gold 
bronze Size 9x11 inches Full color Sallman 


prints, oilette style $2.50 each $4.75 pair 
FOLDING CASE 








moe = Features “Head of Christ” 
>a catalog and “Mother Mary ” Beau- 
Sallman tiful brown leatherette 


Religious Masterpieces 
including gift plaques 
and framed prints. A 
2%2x3% Head of Christ 
in colors sent free 


binding Print size 4x5 in 
Ideal for desk 50 cents 
10 lovely assorted 4x5 in. 
Saliman prints in full color 











for only $1.00 


KRIEBEL & BATES, Publishers 











WOMEN—ORGANIZATIONS 
“Raise Money the Easy Way” 


GREETING CARDS 


Plastic and Beautiful Folders 


CHRISTMAS & EVERYDAY 


iy 


a ~ts 


Stables 


Nitchell 


MITCHELL MFG 


2748 








The PRESS-EVER 


AND 
CREASER 


TROUSERS 
HANGER 





PRICE 75¢ of 3 in attractive gift box $2.20. If not carried by 

your dealer honger will be sent p.p. on receipt of price. 

A fost seller. Sales people wanted everywhere 
FROHOCK-STEWART CO. 











Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. —— effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
increase attendance, interest 
and collections. Write a! for 
thus. Catalog Si. HH. E. Winters 
—— y. o t. Write to 
a _— HOWARD, Dept. W, 54 N. Sth St., Phila, 6, Pa. 


7 97 Herris Court Worcester 8, Mess. 
November, 1949 75 





























PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 





Living Members share in Holy Mass 
every day, and in fifteen High 
Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day, and fifteen High 
Masses during the year; also special 
Masses and Prayers monthly and 
during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in 
every Passionist Monastery for all 
our Living and Deceased Associates. 


Annual Membership—$1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


ons ci amiga ~------------5 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 


Please enroll as a Passionist Associate. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


educating these unenlightened businessmen 
and capitalists to the fact that the con- 
sumer, the citizen, and the worker are one 
and the same person and that whatever 
redounds to the benefit of the worker is 
also for the benefit of the country and the 
consumer. 
E. T. Hoppe 

Chicago, Il. 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

It is refreshing to read THE SIGN, es- 
pecially in regard to labor and other do- 
mestic issues. You show a great deal of 
fairness in presenting the side of the little 
fellow, the man who works for a living, 
and his union. 
-I am also very happy to see you view 
the housing situation realistically and that 
you are not joining in the cry of some 
other papers and magazines for the re- 
moval of the ceilings on rents. 

Big business and the real estate lobby 
dominate the policies of most of our 
periodicals, and it is about time someone 
took a stand for the fellow who needs it 
the most—the workingman. 

Joun J. Murtacu 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


“Mexican Brew” 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

So the Mexicans plug their beer product 
as “The beer that made Milwaukee jeal- 
ous.” Well, do you know what St. Louis’ 
slogan is for the famous Budweiser? “The 
beer that made Milwaukee blush.” 

RosEMARIE JOBERN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Radio 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

Have just read Miss Marilyn Maus’ 
comments in the September issue in favor 
of Henry Morgan, the radio comedian, and 
wish to say I agree with her and thorough- 
ly enjoy his program, also Arthur God- 
frey’s. It proves their sponsors are big 
enough to take their remarks in the good 
spirit in which they are given. 

Mrs. F. WricuTt 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


**The Alien Corn” 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

What the reaction of other converts may 
be to Lucile Hasley’s article, “The Alien 
Corn,” in the July issue of Tue Sion, I 
do not, of course, know. 

My experience as a convert has been 
completely different from any suggested 
in the article. So far from the “Ellis Island 
feeling of an immigrant to a strange land,” 
mine has always been that of homecoming 
after long wandering. The fundamental be- 
liefs of the Catholic Church are simple, 
logical, and satisfying from the time a 
convert, aided by the grace of God, ac- 
cepts them. Yet one can go on, year after 
year, acquiring additional understanding 
of all the Church stands for, until a life- 
time has been spent in learning her truths 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





and there are mines of knowledge sj 
untouched. 
Is there, after all, such a chasm 

the born Catholic and the convert? Mug 
must depend upon what use a Cathol; 
makes of his or her knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine and teaching, whether it com 
through being born in a Catholic fami, 
and educated in Catholic schools, or, x 
with the convert, by intensive research an 
study. 

(Mrs.) EtHer Owen Merant 
Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


“Black Shoes for 
Confirmation” 


Epitors oF Tue SIGN: 

Thus far, criticism of “Black Shoes {fq 
Confirmation” has been one-sided. May | 
offer a word in praise of the author; 
ability to portray effectively his character, 
Theresa’s plight and consequent emotion 
can be keenly felt and appreciated by th 
reader. 

In your September issue denunciation 
was leveled against the author for “throw. 
ing a wrong light upon the practice of th 
nuns” who had the children assembled a 
hour and a half ahead of time. Granting 
a slight exaggeration, parents of parochial 
school children have known a similar de. 
mand which can be imputed easily to th 
good Sisters’ zeal and their desire for the 
perfect accomplishment of the task a 
hand. There is no evidence that the author 
intended a slighting remark. 

The un-Christian attitude of the girk 
toward Theresa in the moments of her 


‘embarrassment was another point brought 


out by the September critic. In regard w 
this, it is apparent to all who are intimate. 
ly associated with groups of children that 
they are often unwittingly cruel in their 
conduct toward schoolmates who are in 
unfortunate circumstances. Though this is 
a lamentable fact, it is nonetheless real. 
The irate reader may be disturbed at its 
existence but should not be perturbed at 
its inclusion in a story of people. 


M. Crare MacCann 
Boston, Mass. 


Epirors oF Tue Sicn: 

“Black Shoes for Confirmation” seems to 
have caused more censure for the writer 
than any of the other stories you have 
published during the past year. 

The trouble with the story is this: It is 
authentic, insofar as a typical city parish 
is concerned. In fact, except for the child's 
problem, it might have been straight re- 
porting rather than a piece of fiction. For 
some reason Catholics like to shy away 
from things as they are in fiction and pre- 
fer to read about things as they should be 
or as the individual Catholic would like 
them to be. This, I believe, is the reason 
for the adverse criticism you have printed 
so far. 

It was very pleasant to find that the 
Catholic working poor have at last an 
articulate spokesman who treats them not 
with the usual condescending pity, but 
with the sympathy and dignity they 
deserve. 


Auice M. HENDERSHOTT 
Maspeth, N. Y. 


THE SIGN 
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THE HOUSE WHERE 
HELEN LIVES 


(Continued from Page 43) 

“Bill—please . . .” the woman said. 
“If Harry finds out... .” 

“Sure,” I said. “We can’t let Harry 
fnd out. He'd raise plenty of hell. Be- 
sides, I'm ready to retire, anyhow.” 

Well, sir, when the officers made the 
report Bill's name was left out of it. 
Then the tow cars came for the bus 
and the woman’s automobile. 

One of the officers offered us a lift, 
and Bill turned to me and said, “How 
about coming home with me? We both 
need a cup of coffee.” 

I tried to say something, but there 
was something wrong with my throat, 
and-I just nodded. 

The lights were on in the little house 
when we drove up. Helen came to the 
door in some kind of a long dress, and 
when she saw Bill she let out a little 
cry and put her arms around his neck. 
“Oh, darling,” she said. “I've had the 
awfulest feeling that something bad 
happened to you.” 

Bill patted her shoulder. “There, 
there,” he said. “I was in a little smash- 
up, but I wasn’t hurt. Joe looked after 
me.” 

She saw me then, and I'll be blamed 
if she didn’t come right over to me and 
kiss me too. Imagine an old codger like 
me getting kissed by a pretty little 
thing like her! Glory! 

Well, pretty soon she made coffee and 
sandwiches and we sat around and 
talked. I just listened, mostly. And 
every minute I could see things getting 
right between the two of them again. 

When I left, they invited me to come 
back. They said it like they meant it. Of 
course, I don’t want to make a pest of 
myself, or anything, but I figure maybe 
it won't hurt if I look in on them once 
in awhile, and maybe take the little 
girl a bag of candy. 

Bill took me to the door and shook 
my hand. “Why'd you do it, Joe?” he 
asked me, so low that Helen couldn't 
hear. 

“Well, you see,” 
man myself.” 

Well, nobody in the company said 
much to me. After all, it was the first 
accident I had had in thirty years of 
driving, so the boss didn’t bawl me out, 
exactly. He just told me I was getting 
on in years and since I was due for a 
pension I ought to take it. And 1 got 
the idea. So they gave me the plaque 
and everybody felt sorry for me. 

I know I'm in for a ribbing from all 
the fellows if I take a bus ride today, 
but I think I'll go, anyway. I don’t have 
much else to do, and then, like I say, 
I sort of like to keep an eye on the 
house where Helen lives. 


I said, “I'm a family 
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SERVEL 
KEROSENE 
REFRIGERATOR 


for missions 
everywhere! 





? 


Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


®@ Keeps food fresh 


®@ Preserves medicine 
and vaccines 


®@ Has no motor to wear 
®@ Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 


Senvel 


KEROSENE 


REFRIGERATOR 





Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 










MADE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 
HANDLE WIit NOT GET HOT 
THIS IS WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE HAS 

LOOKING FOR. 





No laying the spoon down to muss up the stove. 

No letting the spoon slip into the pot 
Made in an 8 and 10 inch length with a brilliant polish. The set of 2 
sent postpaid if not carried by your local dealer in gilt boxes gs 45. 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BRIDE OR HOUSEWIFE. 
A Past Seller. — W's being used with great success by Church 

orgamactions on money raising projects. 

Order set at once and get our sales proposition 

FROHOCK-STEWART CO. 96 Harris Court, Worcester 6, Mass. 





PRAYER 
BOOK 
Marker 


A gift with dig- 
nity is this 
lovely marker 
for Bible or 
prayer book. 
The sterling 
silver cross clips 
on the back of 


grosgrain ribbon hang from the cross. Suspended 
from each ribbon is a hand cut letter in sterling. 
moke up the monogram of the recipient. 


These 
$6.00 tax and postage 








Hand Made Sterling Silver 
KEY CHAIN and 
CUFF LINKS 


The sturdy key chain - oe beautiful hand-cut 
oval 3-letter gift for Him 
or Her. yy fe 4. he will be 
y- yA p lanatilemmiee 6 OS 
Cuff Links . a FA 
Key Chain . uu $40 each 
Set—$12—Prices Inc. Tax and Postage 














FEMININE HIGHLIGHTS 


For that fortunate female who ‘‘just hos every- 
thing,"’ why not these different earrings or the 
impressive looking disc bracelet? Her 3-letter 
monogram, cut out by hond in sterling on them, 
will intrigue her. 


Sterling Gold Plated 

Silver on Sterling 
Earrings $7.20 $ 9.00 
Bracelet 7.20 
Complete Set 12.00 15.00 

Prices include Federal Tax and 
No C.O.D.'s please 
EUNICE NOVELTIES Per’. 


Our 10th Year 








541 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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HOLY YEAR 


PILGRIMAGES 





SPECIAL PILGRIMAGE 
TO OPENING CEREMONIES 
CHRISTMAS EVE 1949. 


Frequent sea and air departures through- 
out 1950. ROME, ASSISI, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, PADUA, LUCERNE, MUNICH, 
OBERAMMERGAU, PARIS, LISIEUX, LOURDES, 
FATIMA, USBON, MADRID, AVILA, DUBLIN, 
LONDON. From $712.00 all-inclusive. In- 


dependent itineraries arranged on request. 
Write for free ILLUSTRATED HOLY YEAR 
PILGRIMAGE BOOKLET. 








INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
LANSEAIR 725 DuPont 
Washington 6, D.C 














Serges, Gabardines and Veilings in 
color suitable for religious orders. 
Prices and samples on request. 


CATHOLIC 
CLERICAL CLOTH CO. 
170 Fourth Avenue 
Woonsocket, R. I. 








1950 
Personalized Travel! Arrangements. 
OVERSEAS 
PASSENGER BUREAU, INC. 


ALFRED J. BEDARD, President 
Boston College ‘23 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phones: Circle 5-6146-7 


YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
t rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily applied. 





Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 

i] WINDOWPHANIE 

COMPANY 


855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 

















A guide to give you deeper under- 
standing of the Bible! In Bem 
language, Father Rooney explains 
the preblems of divine inspiration, 
interpretation, and inerrancy. Here 
is the book needed by everyone 
who reads the Bible to make its 
divine message more fruitful and 


enjoyable. 
Order from: 
THE SIGN 
Book Department 
Union City, New Jersey 


$2.00 








CHURCH 


@ We have developed a rather 
unusual, dignified program that 
will enable you to earn a VERY 
substantial sum for your Church 
between now and Christmas. 


Write AT ONCE for details 


Church Fund Division 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 








Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

















A REAL MINIATURE 
SHRINE, COMPARABLE TO 
THOSE ON THE GRAND 
SCALE GRACING OUR 
FAMOUS BASILICAS. 

FOR HOMES, SCHOOLS, 
CHAPELS, CONVENTS 
Any image up to 14 inches in 

height may be installed in the 
beautifully appointed niche, 
whi is completely flooded 
with ethereal cool white light 


tended vigil light 
platform. New type. low cost, 
continuous cold light lasting 
over 50,000 hours. 


Write for Particulars 
ILLUMINATED SHRINE CO. 
313 East 60th Street 








New York 22, N. Y. Phone: TE 8-8515 
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Please order your books through THE SIGN 





HE HATES EASY JOBS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Harry Truman kept his promise. 
Some six months after he entered the 
White House, he appointed ‘ McGrath 
to be Solicitor General. 

As the Government's No. 2 lawyer, 
McGrath got an insight into the work. 
ings of the Justice Department and 
once again demonstrated his ability as 
an administrator. 

In the fall of 1946, McGrath was 
faced with a major political decision; 
whether to stay on at the Justice De. 
partment or run for the Senate seat 
left vacant by the retirement of his 
oldtime political tutor, Peter Gerry, 

Despite indications that it would be 
a Republican year from Maine to 
California, McGrath tossed his hat in 
the ring. The predictions of the 
political pundits were borne out; the 
Republicans swept both the Senate and 
the House. But in little Rhode Island, 
Democrat Howard McGrath kept his 
record clean, a record of never having 
lost an election. 

He took his seat in the Senate in 
January, 1947, and quickly became a 
leader of the liberal bloc. 

On the floor of the Senate, McGrath 
seldom spoke up. But in the mysteri- 
ous, whisper-filled domain known as 
“cloak-room politics,” he worked ef- 
fectively for the adoption of Adminis 
tration measures. 

He continued in the Senate even 
after he was named to succeed the 
ailing Robert E. Hannegan as Chait- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Of all the tough jobs he’s had 
in his life, he cheerfully concedes that 
this one was the toughest. The news 
papers, the pollsters, virtually every- 
body said the Democrats didn’t have a 
chance. Even the party workers them- 
selves began to despair. 

“I had to get the defeatism out of 
our own workers first,” McGrath re- 
calls. 

That he succeeded is now a matter 
of record. 

Just before the election, a Washing- 
ton newspaper hit the street with an 
“exclusive” story to the effect that dis- 
pirited Democrats had started packing. 
It “revealed,” among other things, that 
McGrath had put his own house up for 
sale. 

A reporter for another paper tele- 
phoned him to find out whether it was 
true. 

“Sure, I’m selling my house,” Mc- 
Grath admitted, “but it’s only because 
I want to buy a bigger place. I expect 
to be around Washington for a long 
time.” 

Observers familiar with his record are 
inclined to agree wholeheartedly with 
that statement. 
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THE GIFT 
(Continued from Page 59) 











tiently for her mother to use the 
knitting bag; but there was always 
gmething else for her to do—making 
new drapes for the parlor, the house 
deaning that never seemed entirely 
fnished, the ceaseless darning. 

Joyce came in one day after school 
just as relatives from out of state were 
leaving the house. 

“Joyce, I have something to tell you,” 
her mother said when they were alone. 

“What is it, Mom?” 

“Well, Aunt Celina, who was here 
this afternoon, told me how hard it is 
for her to get along. You know the 
lage family she has. Did you notice 
how faded her coat was?” 

Joyce didn’t say anything. It seemed 
she was about to plunge into a deep 
depression. 

“Well, we were looking over my 
things and she saw the knitting bag 
you gave me for my birthday last month. 
Remember?” 

Joyce didn’t want to cry. 
don’t cry. “I remember.” 

“Well, it’s just like new because I 
never used it much, you know. And 
poor Aunt Celina thought it was beau- 
tiful.” Her mother's hands busied them- 
slves running along the tablecloth. “I 
knew you wouldn't mind if I gave it 
to her.” 

Joyce wanted to run quickly out of 
the room, out of the house, But she 
only stood there and said: “I don’t 
mind, Mother.” She walked slowly out 
of the room and into the parlor and 
she did not want to think. She did not 
want to remember what Mr. Lucier had 
said about birthdays, and love, and re- 
membrance. Not her mother. Not her 
mom. Joyce stood there in the parlor, 
looking out of the window, trying not 
to think, while her mother’s voice, ask- 
ing her to go to the store, scraped like 
sandpaper against her ears. 

III. 

Joe came into view, walking down 
the street, whistling like a boy on the 
first day of vacation. “Here comes Joe,” 
she said to her mother, as she smiled 
at him through the window. 

“So you're going to do it, then. 
Haven't I always been good to you and 





Big girls 


given you everything, Joyce?” her 
mother asked. 
Joyce was silent for a moment; she 


seemed to be waiting for Joe's step on 

the porch and the ringing of the door- 

bell. “Almost everything, Mother.” 
“Almost? Why, whatever 


You have 
“There was something, Mother, 
you didn’t have it to give.” 


do you 
mean, Joyce? Was there something. . . ?” 
to be cruel sometimes. 
but 


Joyce walked out of the room as the 










imported Rosary 
and 
Full Color 
Novena Booklet 


Free Catalog of Religious Gifts 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
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Folding 
Kneeler Chair 


The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 











in institutional 





indispensable for All Catholic Institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 


FOR OTHER CHURCH IN THE SANCTUARY — 
ACTIVITIES — Dinners, Finished in Gold with Car- 
Entertainments, etc. dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
Kneeler folds i AS A PEW EXTENDER 
with action of chair and — when nave is 
integral part of it. May be This model finished in 
used with Kneeler up or bronze and attractive leath- 
down, and as an ordinary erette upholstery. 

is mot in use. Sturdy Vs Gases 
f bie, «SET-UP for mass- 
10 Year Guarantee against seat and Knecler, as well as 
breakage. Stacks compactly, leatherette upholstery. 


write 


, CLARIN MFG. CO 


F edge. 
Thate are mor Ce 


4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. BB-13 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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thet all Catholics are 
for themselves. 
membership. Their quiet dignit 
lasting tokens of love and friendship. 


PLEASANT ANTICIPATION — 
Delightful Surprise Each Month! 
Every member of the C.G.M.C. ered, 
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here is a genuinely “tirring spiritual ! 
*lift’ as an article of special signifi- 
conce for some feast day or a 
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month throughout the Holy Yeor to be a reminder of your lo 


ENROLL NOW TO INSURE CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 
Send in your membership list NOW to be certain thot your first gift 
wrapped ond occomponied by a suitable personal 


12 BEAUTIFUL GIFTS — ONE EACH MONTH — $5 COVERS ALL! 
Your C.G.M.C. Selection Committee has carefully chosen the 
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Catholic Gift-Of-The-Month Club. Each of these mem- 
bers is to receive postpaid each month for 12 months, 
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Committee. 
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Make this a CATHOLIC Christmas! 


Mark the Start of the Holy Year by Giving Memberships in the 
CATHOLIC GIFT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


The ideal solution to your gift problem for ANY Catholic . . 
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BLOOD SAVES LIVES! DOLLARS SAVE SOULS! 


The PRIEST you educate will harvest souls for eternity. 
You give your lifeblood to save lives. Sacrifice some dollars to save souls. 


HELP YOUNG MEN BECOME PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES! 


Support a Student for one year $500.00 

Complete education for one Priest $5,000.00 
lf you cannot afford a large gift—then offer a small one. No gift too large—no gift too small! Every 
$$$$$$$$$ helps. A Priest's work is work for God. We beg our good friends to start immediately Three 
Student Burses in honor of: 

1. Saint Paul of the Cross 

2. Saint Gabriel of our Mother of Sorrows 

3. Saint Gemma Galgani 
Beginning January 1, 1950, once a month for twelve months, a Novena of Masses will be offered in honor 
of these Saints for the Special Intentions of those who send donations to be applied to any one of the 





above-mentioned Burses. 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead 
recited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery. 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead during 
the octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) $25.00 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 
mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 





P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $.......................4.- Please enroll 


as a Passionist Benefactor 0 Dead 0 Living 


POE Ws ccaoe civic cape sdb area Teabebececieet betes 
am 2 SNE, TRAIAN, ch erent tabb eee Tedeabecayenswwan 
Chey: er *Dwtlic... sii. wrizorins.craas.ciccsaais OOOO: .« -ccpu-n tu ptives 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 


nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 





We need your charity. We confidently solicit your generosity. 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, Incorporated P.O. Box 41 UNION CITY,N. J. 


NOVEMBER-YOUR BELOVED DEAD-REMEMBER? 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 





PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 4 








Benefactors Society, 
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WHAT DOES IT PROFIT? 


“What does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?”’ 

Lucifer rebelled. Judas sold Christ. Roman Emperors 
persecuted His Church. Down through the centuries men 
in high places, within and without the Church, lusting for 
power and gold, rebelled against God, His Christ, and 
His holy Catholic Church. What did it get them? Power 
and gold for a few fleeting years. Now they are dead 
—and forgotten! 

Stalin, to-day, is the enemy. For how long? What will 
he gain? What his destiny? What can any man persecut- 
ing God and His Church profit? Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
warns each and all—you may persecute Me—you may 
gain the whole world—but your soul will suffer in Hell 
for all eternity. 

Christ's Church needs help to battle the enemy. His 
Missionaries can't fight alone. Do your bit to win the 
victory over atheistic Communism. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR 
1949 COLOR CATALOG 


Seed 25" her spociel Ctteleg other! one ag nnn 


LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 258 
© New 1949 Lionel Train Catalog in full color. Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 
e Sound Effects record of train Whistle and Bells. 


I enclose 25¢ for "Special Offer’’—including 40-page full- 
e Eight full-color model Billboards for Sonny's Layout. color Lionel Train Catalog, Sound Effects Record, 8 Mini- 
o Miteaid te Planning Book for “Pop”. ature Billboards, and Railroad Planning Book for ‘‘POP’’. 
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